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Juty brought round once more the exhibi- 
tions of Egyptian antiquities which have been 
held annually for some years past. At 
University College, June 30 saw the opening 
of the exhibition of the results of the last 
season’s work by Professor Flinders Petrie 
and students of the British School of Arche- 
ology in Egyptian sites at Tarkhan, Riqgeh, 
and Memphis, all within forty miles south of 
Cairo. The exhibition remained open most 
of July. At Tarkhan a cemetery of the time 
of the First Dynasty was excavated, and gave 
a good yield of relics, for it had generally 
escaped the attention of robbers. At Riqqeh 
cemeteries of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Dynasties were uncovered ; these, however, 
had been rifled of old by robbers, and yielded 
little, but that little of great interest. At 
Memphis the most interesting harvest was of 
tools from ancient workshops. 
Sg 
The relics of the First Dynasty, though ruder 
in quality than those of later date, bore 
witness to the extreme antiquity of Egyptian 
civilization. The pottery was fine of shape, 
and sometimes glazed. Alabaster jars and 
bowls, amulets, beads, ivory spoons, articles 
of the toilet, carvings of animals and of 
human figures—all testified to the degree of 
civilization and of social organization reached 
at a very early date. Several exhibits gave 
evidence of the burial habits of days before 
embalmment was practised. ‘The flesh ap- 
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pears to have been removed from the body, 
and the bones packed or folded up tightly in 
wooden or basket coffins, two of which were 
shown. So closely were the bones packed 
that it seems certain that they had been 
ckared of their flesh before burial. Pro- 
fessor Petrie is inclined to hold that it is not 
a case (as with the Chinese) of bodies being 
buried first, and the bones afterwards trans- 
planted in ancestral tombs, but that the flesh 
was removed from the body immediately after 
death, as a token of purification, and the 
bones then forced into a fixed space after 
a ritual manner and buried. Possibly the 
method of packing the stripped body had its 
origin in a binding of the dead so as to keep 
them from escaping from the tomb and 
wandering about to vex the living. 


¢ + ¢ 

The relics of the Twelfth and the Thirteenth 
Dynasties were of extraordinary richness of 
interest. For the first time there has been 
recovered an unbroken specimen of the stone 
tables which were used in those days. A 
puzzle has been solved by the recovery of a 
large piece of the representation of the hair 
ona statue. No explanation was before this 
possible for the curious little pieces of pottery, 
in the shape of the half of a small walnut- 
shell, or of a ribbed sea-shell, found com- 
monly in Egyptian excavations. Now it can 
be seen that they were used in the representa- 
tion of human hair on statues. Stuck on to 
a back of plaster, they simulate after a very 
good conventional manner the waves of the 
hair. Other most interesting survivals of 
this period were two herald wands or sceptres 
of ebony wood. Many bronze weapons and 
tools have been recovered, and were shown— 
among others a razor, a sword, a hoe, spear- 
heads, and mirrors. 


The jewellery recovered from Riqqeh shows 
wonderful craftsmanship. A happy chance 
has preserved these objects for the admira- 
tion of this century. The tomb in which 
they were found had been attacked by robbers 
in ancient times. One thief had entered 
into the tomb, when the roof fell and crushed 
him. His death saved the coffins from a 
vulgar rifling. The chief jewel was a pectoral 
of exquisite workmanship. Cornelians, tur- 
quoises, and lapis-lazuli had been enshrined 
2N 
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in fine gold settings to make a pattern of. 


dainty design. Among the other exhibits 
were relics from the ancient Egyptian work- 
shops, illustrating the various stages in the 
manufacture of alabaster vases. Records of 
the later Roman occupation of Egypt were 
also shown. The exhibition was remarkably 
well arranged and catalogued. Illustrations 
of some of the exhibits appeared in the 
Graphic of June 28. 
> «© *# : 

Another Egyptian exhibition was open at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burling- 
ton House, from July 8 to 18. It illustrated 
for the twelfth year in succession the excava- 
tions of Professor Garstang and Mr. W. S. 
George at Meroé in the Sudan. The Guide 
to the exhibition included the fourth interim 
report on the excavations, in which the his- 
torical results were set forth by Dr. Garstang, 
and the architectural and general results by 
Mr. George. Mr. George’s plans indicate 
very clearly the various changes effected in 
the successive periods of the Royal City, 
which is being excavated in a consistent 
scheme. 


The quarter of the city investigated during 
the last season contained buildings belonging 
for the most part to the Middle Meroitic 
period, which would appear to have been the 
great period in the history of Meroé. “It is 
further increasingly evident,” says the Report, 
“that in this place Hellenistic motives 
strongly influenced the local arts.”. This was 
clearly shown in many of the exhibits, espe- 
cially the pottery, at Burlington House. The 
most important archeological result of the 
season was the clear proof that during this 
period burial by cremation was introduced 
and adopted as a custom by the ruling classes, 
if not in general. Here, the explorers sur- 
mise, is the explanation why in the great 
necropolis, where tombs of the earlier and 
later periods are numerous, this middle period 
is practically unrepresented, so far as it has 
been possible to ascertain. 
ry + ¢ 

Of the many objects shown we can only men- 
tion a few. On the waist-belt of a fragment 
of a statue are the remains of an inscription, 
in which the name of King Neteg-Amen is 
fortunately preserved. This work recalls the 


characteristics of Ptolemaic art, so that the 
date of this King may be placed early in the 
second century B.c. Another significant dis- 
covery was the fragment of a good style red 
figure vase (circa 400 B.C.), which was found 
together with pieces of incised ware of coarse 
style and examples of early painted vases. The 
other exhibits included numerous examples 
of decorated Meroitic pottery vases, bronze 
figures of Egyptian style, bronze objects of 
Hellenistic character, glazed objects of Middle 
and Late Meroitic periods, and four intaglio- 
rings of Roman style. The pottery was par- 
ticularly attractive in design and workman- 
ship. One fine little cup was diapered with 
a stamped pattern, and painted with lines. 
‘Two cups with painted rims bore respectively 
a chequered and guilloche pattern. On a 
table by the window we noticed many 
bunches of grapes in blue glaze; a gilded 
bronze figure of the youthful Borus ; and a 
jewelled feather from the head-dress of a 
bronze figure. The whole exhibition was 
intensely interesting. We must not omit to 
note the copies of frescoes and reproductions 
of painted vases, etc., with some local sketches 
in colour, all ably done by Mrs. George. 
Among the frescoes was one showing a Her- 
cules carrying two elephants suspended from 
a pole on his shoulder. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
A third Egyptian exhibition—that by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund of antiquities from 
Abydos and Meir—was opened by Field- 
Marshal Lord Grenfell on July 22, too late 
for notice in this issue of the Antiguary. 


A pleasant little ceremony took place on the 
afternoon of June 18 in the Forbury Gardens, 
Reading, when the tablet erected to com- 
memorate the old English canon, ‘Sumer 
is icumen in,” and presented to the Cor- 
poration by Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry, J.P., 
was unveiled by Dr. H. P. Allen of New 
College, Oxford, Choragus of the University. 
The beautiful canon, of which the manuscript 
in the British Museum was written by a monk 
at Reading Abbey about the year 1240, was 
sung by the Reading University College 
Choral Society. Naumann describes it as 
“the most remarkable ancient musical com- 
position in existence.” The English words, 
beginning, “Sumer is icumen in,” have 
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been pronounced by Professor Wright to be 
thirteenth-century Wessex, and are admirably 
adapted to the simple pastoral melody, with 
its merry, graceful swing. The memorial 
tablet, the gift of Dr. Hurry, has been placed 
in the Chapter House of Reading Abbey, 
not far from the memorials erected in honour 
of Hugh de Boves and Hugh Cook Faring- 
don, the first and last abbots. The central 
slab is of yellow magnesian limestone, measur- 
ing 4 feet by 3 feet, and presents the song in 
facsimile. The black notes and words are 
cut into the stone and filled in with black 
mastic cement, the red and blue initials, the 
red stave, and the red Latin words being 
reproduced in mastic of appropriate colour. 
This slab forms a panel let into the larger 
slab of blue Forest of Dean stone, measuring 
7 feet by 4 feet, and adorned with the arms 
of Reading Abbey. It bears a suitable in- 
scription. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., kindly 
designed the tablet, the execution of the work 
being entrusted to Mr. W. S. Frith, sculptor. 
Dr. Allen gave a suitable address in unveiling 
the memorial, and the choir sang several old 
English songs. Reading is much in debt to 
Dr. Hurry for this beautiful and appropriate 
memorial. 


In view of the recent discussion in the 
House of Lords upon the Bill now before 
Parliament for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments, and of the Report of the Select 
Committee on the same subject issued a 
few months since, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York are desirous to ascer- 
tain what steps are taken, on the issue of 
faculties in the different dioceses, to secure 
due protection, both on archeological and 
artistic grounds, for church fabrics which 
have to undergo repair or in which changes 
are being made. At their Graces’ request, 
a Committee has been formed to undertake 
this inquiry, and to report to the Arch- 
bishops the information acquired, together 
with any recommendations which the facts 
collected may suggest to the Committee. It 
consists of Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of 
Arches; Sir Alfred Kempe, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of London and of the Dioceses 
of St. Albans, Southwell, Peterborough, and 
Chichester; and Sir Charles E. H. Chad- 
wyck - Healey, K.C., Chancellor of the 


Diocese of Exeter, and formerly also Chan- 
cellor of the Dioceses of Salisbury and Bath 
and Wells. The Secretary is-Mr. E. V 
Oliver, Ecclesiastical Commission, Millbank, 
Westminster. The Committee held its first 
meeting on July 7. 

¢ ¢ ¢& 


The First Commissioner of Works has 
indicated his intention, should the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Bill become law, of 
taking advantage of its provisions and setting 
up an Advisory Board for Scotland according 
to the terms of the Bill. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. O. H.. Leeney contributed to the Sussex 
Daily News of July 9 a long and interesting 
letter on ‘“* The Ruined Churches of West 
Sussex,” embodying observations made in 
the course of recent visits. Some of these 
ancient buildings appear to be sadly neglected. 
Treyford and Elsted old churches are both 
no longer used, and have been allowed to 
fall into deplorable condition. ‘It would 
be difficult,” says Mr. Leeney, of Treyford 
Church, ‘‘to imagine a more melancholy 
spectacle to a thoughtful mind than that 
presented by the appearance of this once 
beautiful littlke church, which has been 
allowed to fall to pieces through sheer 
neglect. Rank growths of ivy, unhindered 
for many years, have partly pulled down the 
walls ; the floor is a chaotic mass of fallen 
timbers, tombstones, and undergrowth; a 
few beams, in the last stage of decay, 
threaten to fall every moment. Yet much 
remains still to interest the antiquary; the 
east end is a pretty triplet of lancet windows, 
the masonry excellent ; and the chancel still 
retains a well-moulded string-course, probably 
of mid-thirteenth-century date. The whole 
design, indeed, is of that simple yet chaste 
and beautiful character for which our English 
Gothic of the period is so deservedly noted. 
While engaged in the melancholy task of 
pencilling these notes, I sat down on the old 
stone bench which still remains in the nave. 
Amidst all this desolation it is curious to 
note that on the window splays some 
medizval painted patterns are still in 
wonderful preservation ; and that even the 
rood or chancel screen still remains in part, 
the uprights fastened to the beam with 
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wooden pins. The state of the churchyard 
is hardly less waste and desolate.” 
¢ ¢ 

At Elsted the nave is in ruinous condition, 
but the chancel is kept roofed and in repair. 
With regard to this church, Mr. Leeney says: 
“Its comparatively thin—some 2 feet 4 
inches—and relatively lofty walls, and rough 
herring-bone masonry in hard chalk, suggest, 
if they do not imply, a Saxon origin ; while a 
blocked-up arcade and lofty chancel arch, 
the latter markedly stilted, are of the sturdiest 
Norman that Sussex possesses.” 


¢ ¢ 

Up Marden Church is also in sad state. 
“Most of the windows,” says Mr. Leeney, 
“are as yet unbroken, but the ivy has 
forced its way through several shattered 
panes ; its bells, three in number, are lying 
—a curious situation—on the chancel floor ; 
in one of the pews is a distressing litter of 
prayer-books and hymnals ; the communion 
table, still bearing vases with the sacred 
monogram, is bespattered with fallen plaster. 
The venerable tub font, perhaps a thousand 
years old, modern pulpit and harmonium, 
board and box even for the figuring of 
hymn numbers, speak of worship for many 
generations—a worship that, alas! is now 
threatened with extinction, for I learn that 
the church is now regarded as unsafe, and is 
practically closed for Divine service.” 

Something surely should be done to pre- 
serve and keep in decent repair these vener- 
able monuments of a storied past, rich in the 
most sacred associations and memories. 


For an exceedingly fine and rare old Roman 
sarcophagus, found in a funeral chamber at 
Ostia, in 1825, £1,680 was realized at 
Christie’s recently. The piece, which was 
worked with designs, in parts in very high 
relief, to illustrate the old myth of Selene 
and Endymion, formed part of the collection 
of antique Roman sculpture made in the 
early nineteenth century by the first Lord 
Western. 


+ ¢+ ¢ 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Numis- 


matic Society on June 19, Sir Henry 
Howorth, President, in the chair, the So- 
ciety’s medal was presented to Dr. George 
Macdonald, First Assistant Secretary to the 


Scotch Education Department and Honorary 
Curator of the Hunterian Coin Cabinet, 
Glasgow, in consideration of his labours as a 
numismatist. Sir Henry observed that Dr. 
Macdonald’s catalogue of Greek coins in three 
quarto volumes was the largest ever made by 
any single individual. This catalogue was 
awarded the Prixallier de Hauteroche in 
1907 by the French Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. In 1905 Dr. Macdonald was invited 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to 
deliver the Rhind lectures, and these, on 
“Coin Types, their Origin and Develop- 
ment,” were subsequently published. He 
had been a frequent contributor to the home 
and foreign journals devoted to numismatics, 
and was one of the leading authorities on 
Roman Britain. Dr. Macdonald, in acknow- 
ledging the medal, said his work in numis- 
matics would have been impossible without 
the existence of the Society as a focus of 
information. ) 


A long article appeared in the Zimes, July 11, 
on “ The Roof of Westminster Hall.” ‘The 
examination of the noble hammer-beam roof,” 
says the journal, “which has been in pro- 
gress for some months, is now nearing com- 
pletion. Extensive decay of the timber in 
certain of its constructional parts has been 
disclosed. But, happily, the timber affected 
is comparatively a small proportion of the 
whole; and in the opinion of experts the 
roof can be repaired and strengthened with- 
out interference with its structure or injury 
to the beauty of its design. It is probably 
the first time since its completion in 1399 that 
the roof has been subjected to thorough and 
systematic examination, and in undertaking 
this work the Office of Works have performed 
a great national service ; for without it the 
urgency of the need for restoration, essential 
to the preservation of the roof, would probably 
not have been suspected.” 


The article gave very interesting particulars 
as to the repairs which have been executed 
from time to time, and as to the construction 
of the roof (with a diagram), and the forms 
of decay. As to the work of restoration, the 
Times said: “There are twelve trusses in the 
hall, and Mr. Baines is having drawings 
made of ..ght of them which represent 
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entirely different conditions of the roof. 
Some are untouched, others have been 
patched with oak, and others by steel rein- 
forcements. The report of the Department 
upon the condition of the roof will have the 
concurrence of Mr. C. R. Peers, Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments, and it will probably 
be submitted to Sir Hercules Read, presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries. An 
expert committee will no doubt be formed 
to consider the best method of putting the 
roof into a proper state of repair—a work of 
considerable magnitude and difficulty. It is 
considered that each pair of trusses and the 
bay between them will have to be dealt with 
separately, and that each section while under 
repair will have to be raised from its supports 
on the walls. With this object in view, the 
foundations of the hall have been examined 
to ascertain whether it would bear the weight 
of a temporary support for the roof. It was 
found that, while the walls have solid founda- 
tions, the paving of the hall is laid upon 
Thames mud. An excavation near the north 
door, however, disclosed a _ well-preserved 
portion of Norman stonework. This was 
probably part of the original hall built by 
William Rufus, and it is supposed that it 
formed the foundation of a flight of steps.”’ 


The Historical Medical Museum, organized 
by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, was formally 
opened on June 24 by Dr. Norman Moore, 
President of the Section, History of Medicine, 
of the forthcoming International Medical 
Congress; and the new Institution received 
the benediction of Sir Thomas Barlow, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians 
an1 of the International Medical Congress, 
Sir Frederick Treves, Sir Rickman Godlee, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Sir Francis Champneys, President of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. The idea of 
forming a museum illustrating the history 
of the healing art was first conceived and 
organized by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome several 
years ago, and a remarkable collection of 
rare and curious objects of historical interest 
connected with medicine, surgery, and the 
allied sciences has now been brought together 
from all parts of the world. The collection 
is housed at 541 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 


Mr. Rupert Guinness, Hon. Treasurer, Uni- 
versity College, London, Equipment and 
Endowment Fund, writes: ‘It will be 
remembered that, by the _ public-spirited 
action of Professor Flinders Petrie, the 
University of London was given the option 
of taking over, for the Department of Egypt- 
ology at University College, his Egyptian 
collection for the price of £5,985—a price 
that merely recoups his expenses and is far 
below the present value of such objects. 

**IT am desired by Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, President of the Fund, to announce 
through your columns that the sum needed 
for the exercise of this generous option has 
now been raised. His Royal Highness 
desires me to express his gratification at 
this satisfactory result, in which he and the 
committee over which he presides have been 
helped by generous and timely aid. By the 
generosity of the subscribers a collection that 
has taken over thirty years to form, and on 
which Professor Petrie has expended enor- 
mous labour, will be placed permanently in 
London, and will help to secure the efficiency 
of the teaching of Egyptology. In view of 
the responsibility of England towards Egypt 
it is most desirable that the study of that land 
should be facilitated, so that those connected 
in various ways with it should not be in 
ignorance of its importance.” 


We take this note and the next from a recent 
issue of the Guardian: ‘‘ We print to-day a 
curiously interesting letter from Mr. Harry 
Hems upon the famous ‘ devils,’ or chiméres, 
of Notre Dame. If the great Cathedral of 
the Ile de Paris is the most remarkable piece 
of architecture which time and revolution 
have left in the French capital, these gro- 
tesque sentinels, with their accompaniment 
of picturesque gargoyles, are the most curious 
details of that wonderful building. Literature 
rings with their fame; the art of Méryon and 
Pennell has pictured them for us and for 
posterity. Victor Hugo has agonized us 
with a description of how, as Quasimodo 
stood far above him weeping, the Arch- 
deacon in Notre Dame clung to the gutter 
while the monsters over his head gaped and 
leered at him in his extremity. Upon the 
gigantic arcaded screen above the great 
wheel window grins still, as he has grinned 
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for centuries, ‘ Le Stryge,’ the horrible half- 
human beast : 


Insatiable vampire, |’eternelle luxure, 
Sur la grande cité convoite sa pature. 


In their dreadfully fascinating way these fan- 
tastic beasts, so natural and yet so unlike 
reality, have long seemed to the world the 
high-water mark of the ingenuity and acid 
humour of the medizval sculptor-artisan. 


+¢ ¢ 
“Mr. Hems drops a bombshell upon this 
pious belief. If his memory is to be trusted, 
three-fourths of these chiméres, so far from 
being the original expression of the exuberant 
Gallic spirit of the Middle Ages, are modern 
copies and the work of an Englishman! 
When, Mr. Hens tells us, the cathedral was 
restored by Viollet-le-Duc in the middle of 
last century, he employed a clever English 
stonemason named Frampton to renew the 
decayed beasts, and three-fourths of them 
are his handiwork. We have had the 
curiosity to examine some three dozen large 
photographs of these monstrosities, and we 
find that rather more than a third of them 
are unquestionably new—they lack the marks 
of age which are conspicuously present upon 
the others. Here, then, is strong corrobo- 
ration of our correspondent’s recollection. 
After all, it is not so wonderful that many of 
these strange examples of zoology should have 
failed to weather the storms of ages—one of 
the obviously ancient creatures in the photo- 
graphs has lost its head. But it is odd 
to find that Paris has for more than half a 
century been giving her homage, not to the 
original examples of the grim humour of her 
craftsmen of old, but to copies, equally 
spirited, the work of a mere imitative English- 
man.” 


Tamworth celebrated the millenary of its 
castle on July 9, when a monument repre- 
senting Ethelfleda, who re-edified Tamworth 
and its strong keep in or after 913, and Athel- 
stan, her nephew, surmounting a graceful 
column and pedestal, was unveiled by Earl 
Ferrers, who is a representative of the family 
that owned Tamworth from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century. In the afternoon 
the rain attraction was the series of tableaux 
and the morris-dancing by the Polesworth 





company of village dancers. The tableaux 
illustrated the history of the castle from its 
foundation to its surrender in the Civil War 
—Tamworth and Lichfield alone of the Staf- 
fordshire towns remained loyal to the Royalist 
cause. 


The excavations at Maumbury Rings, Dor- 
chester, will be resumed on August 29. It 
is intended to explore the inner curve of the 
south-eastern bank, to follow the arena floor 
and wall round from this point to a point 
near the north entrance, and to dig a half- 
section through the west bank from the out- 
side. The expenditure last year, including 
the publication of Mr. St. George Gray’s 
report, amounted to £93. The excavations 
this autumn will probably last four weeks. 


The Department of Historical Monuments is 
about to begin the restoration of the ancient 
episcopal Palace of Rheims, which the muni- 
cipality of that city intends to convert into a 
museum, says the Zimes. The palace is of 
great historical interest, since, though it was 
reconstructed in 1671, the hall in which the 
coronation banquet of the Kings of France 
took place was preserved. Louis XV., 
Louis XVI., and Charles X. lodged in the 
palace as it now exists after their coronation. 
Francis I. and Louis XIV. lodged in a portion 
of the palace, which was afterwards rebuilt. 
During the Revolution the palace remained 
untouched, but was used as a Court of Justice. 
It was restored to its original purpose at the 
coronation of Charles X. The whole build- 
ing possesses architectural interest ; but the 
Salle des Rois is particularly remarkable for 
the great sculptured fireplace, in front of which 
the royal table was placed for the coronation 
banquet. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Rome, dated 
June 18, says that the es/o del Carlino 
announces the discovery of a large ossuary 
near the port of Talamone, in the Province 
of Grosseto. The discovery is on the scene 
of the Battle of Telamon, fought in the year 
225 B.C., during the invasion of Italy by the 
Gauls, when the invading hordes, as recorded 
by Polybius, were defeated by the Romans 
under the Consuls Papus and Regulus. The 
ruins of a Temple of Thanksgiving, erected 
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by the Romans in memory of this victory, 
were unearthed in 1892, and further impor- 
tant discoveries are expected as a result of 
the present excavations, which are being 
continued under the surveillance of an official 
of the Italian Government. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The illustrated Review of the principal acqui- 
sitions at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in 1912 is, as usual, an excellent compilation, 
which at the same time indicates briefly the 
present condition of each of the departments 
concerned. In all of them is felt the difficulty 
of advancing prices. The notable private 
collections dispersed in the year under review 
contained fine examples that would have 
filled many gaps at South Kensington, but 
the chance of the market was too often 
against their acquisition by the authorities 
there. The better order of Italian Renais- 
sance bronzes in the Taylor sale, for example, 
made an average of £3,000. It is the 
department of metal work that seems to have 
benefited most by that dispersal, at which 
a rich monstrance of Spanish workmanship 
and an Elizabethan tazza, bearing the London 
hallmark for 1564, were among the Museum 
purchases. Important additions to Near 
‘Eastern pottery were made from the same 
source, while from the Dollfus dispersal in 
Paris came a specimen of wood sculpture, 
a Lamentation group by some sculptor of 
the Middle Rhine, early in the sixteenth 
century. Here, as in the case of examples 
of Tiemann Riemenschneider, it was the 
allocation of funds from the Captain H. B. 
Murray Bequest that made the acquisition 
possible. A purchase in the department of 
woodwork of special interest is an early 
eighteenth-century English writing cabinet 
of distinguished design, supposed to have 
belonged to Dean Swift. In all the sections 
acknowledgments are made of important gifts 
and bequests, as well as of loans, notably 
those of objects relating to the Imperial visit 
to India by the King and Queen, and the 
textiles from the Mobilier National, by the 
French Government. On the other hand, 
the withdrawal of the late Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s tapestries from the Loan Court 
leaves a gap which the permanent collections 
are at present quite unable to fill. 





Che Armorial Bearings of Gilds 
and Livery Companies. 
By T. P. Cooper. 





\ fascinating devices of heraldic 
Ug9,Nyy Diazonry appealed ‘to all classes. 


| oa | the Middle Ages, the varied 
» 


Heraldry was intelligently appreci- 
ated, and it exercised a profound influence 
upon the manners and social customs of our 
ancestors, to whom it was “the outward sign 
of the spirit of chivalry, the index also to a 
lengthened chronicle of doughty deeds,” and 
of honourable character. 

It was in the reign of King Stephen (1135- 
54) that heraldic ensigns first assumed a 
definite form, and Richard I. (1189-99) is 
the earliest English King who is known to 
have adopted armorial bearings. 

Primarily, heraldry was no doubt devised 
to distinguish particular individuals in battle 
and at tournaments. Subsequently it became 
interwoven with the peaceful and more joyous’ 
concerns of every-day life. Armorial bearings 
were displayed upon the vestments of persons 
of rank, as well as upon shields and banners. 
The use of heraldry became popular, and was 
favoured as a sign of dignity and honour by 
ecclesiastics and civilians, as well as by martial 
heroes. It was a symbolical and pictorial 
language of significant figures, peculiar 
devices, and distinctive colours, that con- 
veyed to the populace the identity of an 
important person, family, dignity, office, 
community, or fraternity. 

On occasions when the ancient gilds took 
part in civic processions or festivals, or 
assembled to welcome royalty on their 
entering the City of London, it became 
desirable to adopt conspicuous devices or 
particular symbolic emblems, which, when 
depicted upon vestments, banners, or shields, 
afforded a ready means of distinguishing one 
gild from another amidst the many that 
loyally congregatéd to do honour to their 
King or Queen. 

Stowe, in his Survey describing the entry 
of Margaret on her marriage to Edward I., 
writes: ‘‘ The queen was conveyed to London, 
against whom the citizens to the number of 
six hundred rode in one livery of red and 
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white, with the cognizances of their mysteries 
embroidered upon their sleeves ; they received 
her four miles out of London, and so con- 
veyed her to Westminster.” When the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons, in 1382, went forth 
to meet Anne of Bohemia, the new Queen, 
the mysteries wore a livery of red and black. 
In the archives of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
it is recorded : “‘ Notwithstanding, as all the 
other misteries had divers cognizances, the 
goldsmiths chose theirs, and did wear on the 
red of their dress, bars of silver work and 
powders of trefoils of silver; and each man 
of the same mistery, to the number of seven 
score, had upon the black part five nouches 
[knots] of gold and silk; and upon their 
heads they wore hats covered with red and 
powdered [diapered] with the said trefoils.” 

There was a certain charm and glamour 
about heraldry that appealed to gildmen and 
their masters. Following the example of the 
Ancienne Noblesse, who displayed personal 
insignia painted on their silken surcoats over 
their shirts of mail, gildmen blazoned badges 
upon the sleeves of their party-coloured livery 
gowns. 

When a gild had attained importance and 
recognition, it generally applied to the 
Heralds’ College for a grant of arms, which 
in some cases was obtained before the gild 
had received a charter of incorporation. Gild 
armorial bearings were largely employed as 
ornamental and decorative accessories in 
architecture, stained-glass windows, on hall- 
ings (tapestry hung in gildhalls), on tombs, 
memorial brasses, and upon hearse cloths, or 
palls, used at the funerals of gild brothers. 
Many of the old fraternities possessed rich 
and costly heraldic banners, which were 
carried and used on the occasion of pageants, 
mystery plays, and civic rejoicings, as well 
as at the burial of gild brothers or sisters. 
The following ordinance of the Gild of St. 
Michael on the Hill, Lincoln, gives us an 
idea of the importance of the latter custom : 

‘¢ The banner of the gild shall be brought 
to the house of the dead,.and there openly 
shown, that men may know that the dead 
was a brother or sister of the gild; and the 
banner shall be carried, with a great torch 
burning, from the house of the dead, before 
the body, to the church.” 

In a long inventory of the properties of the 





Merchant Taylors of London, taken in 1512, 
many heraldic banners are’ mentioned, to- 
gether with other ornaments of tapestry 
richly embroidered with figures and emblems 
of their patron saint. 

“The Parloure.—First, a gret Image of 
Saint John Baptist in a clothe with browdery 
worke of tholde makyng. 

‘‘Itm, 6 guysshens with tholy lambe 
browdered of the gyfte and bequest of John 





FIG. I.—MERCHANT TAYLORS’ BANNER. 


(By permission, from a series of Gild Banners in the possession 
of the Merchant Adventurers, York.) 


Powke late a brother of this fraternitee 
decessed whose soul God assoyle. 

“Tim, 8 trumpet banners whiche were 
made whan Sir John Percyvale was mayre. 

“Itm, 8 large trumpet banners made in 
Mr. Duplage dayes.” 

The inventory of 1609 includes: “One 
large Cloth ymbrothered with the Company’s 
armes, being in three sev’ral pieces.” ‘“‘ Fifty 
Trumpet Banners with the Companies 
Armes,” and several other banners and 
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Streamers with the company’s arms are 
mentioned. 

In 1554 the Corporation of York ordered 
that the Lesser Crafts of the City, which were 
not sufficiently wealthy or important to 
possess halls for their own exclusive use, 
should be allowed to assemble in St. 
Anthony’s Hall. The great chamber where 
the gilds deliberated and feasted + 1s decor- 
ated with the arms of the several gilds 
painted upon panel and framed, and they 





FIG. 2.—THE MASONS’ ARMS, 


(By permission, from The Hole Craft and Fellowship of 
Masonry, by Edward Conder, junior.) 


remained on the walls until the commence- 
ment of the last century. 

The earliest existing grant of arms pertain- 
ing to a London gild is that of the Masons, 
obtained in 1472. 


GRANT OF ARMS TO THE MASONS’ 
COMPANY. 

“Co alle Hlobles and gentilles theise present 
res berpng or seyng Billiam Hawkeslowe othir 
GHise called Clarenseux Ryng of Armes of the 

VOL. IX. 


Sowthe marches of Englond sendeth humble and 
due Recomendacion as appertepyneth for so0 moche 
as the Hole Crafte and felawship of masons 
corogeowsly meobed to excercise and use gentill 
and comendable gupdpng in such laudable maner 
and fourme as map best sounde unto gentrice bp 
the G@hiche they shal mowe wt goddis grace to 
atteigne unto honoure and worship habe desired 
and praide me the saide Ryng of Armes that £ bp 
the pore & anctorite by the Ryngs goode grace 
to me in that behalbe comptted shuld debpse A 
Conysaunce of Armes for the saide Crafte and 
felawship which thep and theire successours 
mpght boldly & bowably occupie chalenge and 
enjoie for evermore wioute enp preiudice or rebuke 
of enp estate or gentill of this Reame At the 
iustaunce and request of whome E the saide Ryng 
of Armes takvng respecte and consideracion unto 
the goodlp entent & disposicion of the saide Crafte 
and felawship habe debpsed for them & theire 
successours thise Armes folowing that is to sep 
A feld of Sablys A Cheberon silver grailed thre 
Castellis of the same garnysshed wt dores and 
twyndows of the feld in the Cheveron a Cumpas 
of Blak whiche Armes E of mp saide pore and 
auctorite habe appopnted gebpn and grannten to 
and for the saide Crafte and felawship and theire 
successours and bp theise mp present Pres 
appopnte pebe and graunte unto them the same To 
habe chalenge occvpie and enjoiec wonte enp 
preiudice or empechement for enermore En witnesse 
wherof £ the saide Ryng of Armes to theise 
presents habe seite mp seale of Armes with mp 
signe Manuell Pebdpn at london the pere of the 
Reigne of Ryng Edward the fourth aftir the 
Conquest the XEE*. 
Clarenssebx Byng of Armes 
ca. H. 


The grant bears an endorsement dated 
12th of Henry VIII., to the effect that 
Thomas Benolt, Clarencieux, confirms and 
ratifies the arms. No mention is made in 
the document of a crest, but in the margin 
above the arms the crest is depicted—a castle, 
as in the arms. The original grant which 
had been lost for many years turned up in 
1871, and was bought by the Masons’ Com- 
pany, and subsequently presented to the 
British Museum for safe custody. 

The earliest grant of arms to a livery com- 
pany was in 1439, to the Drapers’ Company. 
Other early grants were the Ironmongers, 
1455; the Tallow Chandlers, 1456; and the 
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Brewers, 1468; all the grants to other com- 
panies are of later date. 

In 1455 ‘“ Lancastre, Kyng of Armes,” 
granted ‘“ Unto the honurable Crafte and 
felasship of the fraunchised men of Iremongers 
of the Citie of London a token of armes, that 
is to say: Silver a cheveron of Gowles sitte 
betwene three gaddes of stele of asure, on 
the cheveron three swevells of golde; with 
two lizardes of theire owne kynde encoupled 
with gowlys, on the helmet,” as a crest. The 
grant was inspected in 1530, signed and 
confirmed by Clarencieux; again, in 1560, 
William Hervy, Clarencieux, confirmed the 
grant, adding that the arms could be used 
“in shylde, banners, standards and other- 
wyse.” 

In 1415 no less than fifty-seven craft 
fraternities, with their banners, took part in 
the Corpus Christi Play at York. At an 
earlier date, 1399, at the same festival it was 
‘ordered that the banner of the play, with 
the city arms, should be delivered by the 
mayor on the vigil of the feast to be borne 
in those places where the pageants were 
played, and should on the morrow of the 
feast be restored to the chamber by the hands 
of the mayor and chamberlains, there to be 
kept till the following year.” 

Pageantry and processional shows formed 
a pleasurable pastime for craftsmen in all 
towns and cities in the Middle Ages. The 
gilds in their liveries took an important part 
in the Corpus Christi plays and processions 
at York, Chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
other populous towns. Subsequently, at the 
celebrations of May Day and of Midsummer 
Eve, gildmen were largely in evidence, clad in 
picturesque habiliments carrying gorgeous 
banners and other pageant accessories. 

In more recent centuries the Lord Mayor 
of London’s show became the popular annual 
pageant in which the livery companies of the 
city were represented. In the river pageants 
on the Thames various crafts joined in the 
procession of barges. On the entry of 
Elizabeth of York, the Queen of Henry VII., 
accompanying the Mayor were “ many wor- 
shipful commoners chosen out of every craft 
in their liveries, in barges freshly furnished 
with banners and streamers of silk richly 
beseen with the arms and badges of their 
crafts.” 


On the return of the Lord Mayor's river 
procession in 1553, on landing the crafts re- 
formed, and preceded his worship through 
St. Paul’s Churchyard to the place of the 
feast, headed by “two tall men bearing two 
great streamers of the Merchant Taylors’ 
arms,” followed by numerous trumpeters, 
“the waits caps and goodly banners,” the 
crafts, and the Lord Mayor and his liveried 
henchmen. 

The armorial bearings of the gilds greatly 
enhanced the charm and richness of such 
old-time scenes and pageants. The Fish- 
mongers in 1616 exhibited on their chief 
show “a goodly Bower shaped in form of a 
flowery arbour, and adorned with all the 








FIG. 3-—-THE PRE-REFORMATION ARMS OF THE 
MERCHANT TAYLORS. 


(From The Brasses of England, by H. W. Macklin.) 


scutcheons of arms of so many worthy men 
of the Fishmongers’ Company ” as had been 
Lord Mayors. 

In pre-Reformation times some of the 
emblems borne in gild heraldry were of a 
religious character, such as the Agnus Dei, 
the figure of the Saviour in the form of a 
lamb bearing a staff-head with a cross, as in 
the chief of the ancient arms of the Merchant 
Taylors, granted to the company in 1480 
(Fig. 3). 

The earliest date assigned to the acquisi- 
tion of the estate in Threadneedle Street 
upon which the Merchant Taylors’ Hall 
stands is the year 1331; a record of 
the conveyance mentions that a feoffment 
was “made by Edmund the son of Walter 
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Crepin, late citizen of London, to John de 
Yakeslee, tentmaker, to our Lord the King 
of England.” Yakeslee was probably the 
Master of the Merchant Taylors, and it is 
presumed that he conveyed the premises to 
the fellowship. The tent, or pavilion, in the 
armorial bearings of the company may have 
been placed therein to commemorate this 
early benefactor, or it may have some allu- 
sion to their craft. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in 1317 John de Yakeslee, 
pavilioner to King Edward ITI., was in York 
Castle with his assistants repairing and making 
tents for an expedition against the Scots. 
Yakeslee spent much time at York, and he 
was enrolled a freeman of the city in 1322. 
He was also pavilioner to Edward III., and 





FIG. 4.—THE PRE-REFORMATION ARMS OF THE 
MERCERS. 


(From The Brasses of England, by H. W. Macklin.) 


in April, 1333, he was again in the Castle of 
York on the King’s business, and the Mayor 
and Bailiffs of York were commanded to 
cause as many smiths, carpenters, and tailors 
as Yakeslee required to proceed to the castle, 
and “ do divers arduous affairs as John shall 
order them on the King’s behalf.” 

The Virgin Mary was an important figure 
in the old shield of the Pewterers. Such 
emblematic figures faithfully reflected the 
devotional and superstitious fervour of the 
old days and the origin of many gilds, 
which were at first more or less religious 
fraternities. When the change in religious 
feeling became general throughout the realm, 
superstitious pictures in ecclesiastical stained- 


glass and sculpture were obliterated, and 
similar devices in the armorial bearings of 
the gilds were discontinued and new charges 
substituted. In the Mercers’ original arms 
was a representation of the Virgin Mary 
(Fig. 4), but they retained the figure and 
described it as a “‘ virgin queen.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Folklore from Cilster: Giants 
and Dwarfs.* 


By ELIzABETH ANDREWS. 
> —- 


HE population of Ulster is derived 
from many sources, and in its folk- 
lore we shall find traces of various 

~ tribes and people. I shall begin 

with a tale which may have been brought 
by English settlers. 

In Folklore as an Historical Sctence, Sir 
Laurence Gomme has given several variants 
of the story of the Pedlar of Swaffham and 
London Bridge. Most of these come from 
England, Scotland, and Wales, but among 
them there are also a Breton and a Norse 
version. I have found a local variant in 
Donegal. An elderly woman told me that at 
Kinnagoe, a ‘‘ toon,” or small hamlet, about 
three miles from Buncrana, there lived a man 
whose name she believed was Doherty. He 
dreamt one night that on London Bridge he 
should hear of a treasure. He set out at 
once for London, and, when he came there, 
walked up and down the bridge until he was 
wearied. At last a man accosted him and 
asked why he loitered there. In reply Doherty 
told his dream, upon which the other said, 
“Ah, man! do you believe in drames? 
Why, I dreamt the other night that at a 
place called Kinnagoe a pot of gold is buried. 
Would I go to look for it? I might loss my 
time if I paid attention to drames.” “ That’s 
true,” answered Doherty, who now hurried 
home, found the pot of gold, bought houses 
and land, and became a wealthy man. 

* From a work entitled Udster Folklore, by Miss 


Elizabeth Andrews, to be published shortly by Elliot 
Stock, 7, Paternoster Row, E.C. Cloth, §s. net. 
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Whether this story embodies an earlier 
Irish legend I do not know, but I should say 
that the mention of London Bridge points 
to its having been brought over by English 
settlers. Sir L. Gomme tells us that ‘the 
earliest version of this legend is quoted from 
the manuscripts of Sir Roger Twysden, who 
obtained it from Sir William: Dugdale, of 
Blyth Hall in Warwickshire, in a letter dated 
January 29, 1652-53. Sir William says of it, 
that ‘ it was the tradition of the inhabitants 
at it was told me there.’” 

May not some of the planters brought over 
by the Irish Society have carried this legend 
from their English home, giving it in the name 
Kinnagoe a local habitation ? 

Most of our folklore comes, however, from 
a very early period. Our Irish fairy, although 
regarded as a fallen angel, is not the medieval 
elf who could sip honey from a flower, but a 
small old man or woman with magical powers, 
swift to revenge an injury, but often a kindly 
neighbour. No story is told more frequently 
than that of the old fairy woman who borrows 
a “noggin ” of meal, repays it honestly, and 
rewards the peasant woman by saying that 
her kist will never be empty, generally adding 
the condition, as long as the secret is kept. 
The woman usually observes the condition 
until her husband becomes too inquisitive. 
When she reveals the secret, the kist is 
empty. 

Another widespread tale is that of the fairy 
woman who comes to the peasant’s cottage, 
sometimes to beg that water may not be 
thrown out at the door, as it comes down her 
chimney and puts out the fire, sometimes to 
ask, for a similar reason, that the “ byre,” or 
cowhouse, may be removed to another site. 
In some tales it is a fairy man who makes the 
request. If it is refused, punishment follows 
in sickness among the cattle; if complied 
with, the cows flourish and give an extra 
supply of milk. In one instance the ‘ wee 
folk”’ provided money to pay a mason to 
build the new cowhouse. We may smile and 
ask how the position of the cowhouse could 
affect the homes of the fairies ; but if these 
small people lived in the souterrains, as 
tradition alleges, we may even at the present 
day find these artificial caves under inhabited 
houses. At a large farmhouse on the border 
of counties Antrim and Londonderry I was 


told one ran under the kitchen. At another 
farm near Castlerock, Co. Londonderry, the 
owner opened a trapdoor in his yard and 
allowed me to look down into a souterrain. 
At Finvoy, Co. Antrim, I was shown one of 
these caves, over which a cottage formerly 
stood. A souterrain also runs under the 
Glebe House at Donaghmore, Co. Down. 
The following extract is from a work* 
in preparation by the Rev. Dr. Cowan, 
Rector of the parish, who in describing this 
souterrain writes: ‘‘ The lintel to the main 
entrance is the large stone which forms the 
base of the old Celtic cross, which stands a 
few yards south of the church. Underneath 
the cross is the central chamber, which is 62 
feet long, 3 feet wide, and upwards of 4 feet 
high, with branches in the form of transepts 
about 30 feet in length. From these, again, 
several sections extend, . . . one due north 
terminating at the glebe-house (a distance 
of 200 yards) underneath the study, where, 
according to tradition, some rich old vicar in 
past times fashioned the ‘extreme end into 
the dimensions of a wine-cellar.” 

According to another tradition—an older 
one, no doubt—this chamber under the study 
was the dressing-room of the small Danes, 
who after their toilet proceeded through the 
underground passages to church. They 
had to pass through many little doors, down 
stairs, through parlours, until they came 
to the great chamber under the cross where 
the minister held forth. I shall not attempt 
to guess to what old faith this minister or 
priest belonged, or what were the rites he 
celebrated ; but the stairs probably represent 
the descent from one chamber to another, 
and the little doors the bridges found in 
some souterrains, and I believe at Donagh- 
more, where one stone juts out from the 
floor, and a little farther on another comes 
down from the roof, leaving only a narrow 
passage, so that one must creep over and 
under these bridges to get to the end of the 
cave. 

The Danes are regarded by the country 
people as distinctly human, and yet there is 
much in them that reminds us of the fairies ; 
indeed, I was told by two old men, one in 
Co. Antrim and the other in Co. Derry, that 
they and the wee folk are much the same. 

* An Anctent Irish Parish, Past and Present. 
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In a former paper* I referred to the difference 
in dress ascribed to the fairies in various 
parts of the country. I am inclined to 
believe that this indicates a variety of tribes 
among the aboriginal inhabitants. In the 
fairies who dress in green may we not have 
a tradition of people who stained themselves 
with woad or some other plant? These 
fairies are chiefly heard of in North-East 
Antrim. In some parts of that county they 
are said to wear tartan, but in other parts of 
Ulster the fairies are usually, although not 
universally, described as dressing in red. Do 
these represent a people who dyed themselves 
with red ochre or who simply went naked ? 
In Tory Island I was told the fairies dressed 
in black, and Keating informs us that the 
Fomorians, who had their headquarters at 
Toirinis or Tory Island, were ‘‘sea-rovers of 
the race of Cam who fared from Africa.” t 

Stories of the fairies or wee-folk are to be 
found everywhere in Ulster, and the Danes 
are also universally known; but one hears 
of the Pechts chiefly in the north-east of 
Antrim, where the Grogach is al:o known. 
The following story was told to me in 
Glenariff, Co. Antrim: A Grogach herded 
the cattle of a farmer, and drove them home 
in the evening. He was about the size of a 
child, and was naked. A fire was left burn- 
ing at night, so that he might warm himself, 
and after a time the daughter of the house 
made him a shirt. When the Grogach saw 
this, he thought it was a “ billet” for him to go, 
and crying bitterly he took his departure and 
left the shirt behind him. As I pointed out 
on a former occasion,{ in many respects the 
Grogach resembles the Swiss dwarf. The 
likeness to the brownie is also very marked. 
At Ballycastle I was told the Grogach was a 
hairy man about 4 feet in height, who could 
stand heat or cold without clothing. 

Patrick Kennedy has described a Gruagach 
as a giant, and states that the word “ Grua- 
gach has for root ‘ gruach,’ hair—giants and 
magicians being furnished with a large pro- 


* “* Ulster Fairie:, Danes, and Pechts,” Ansiguary, 
August, 1906. 

t Keating, History of Ireland, book i., chap. viii. 
Translation by P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.I.A. Cam 
is an old name for Ham. 

t ‘Traditions of Dwarf Races in Ireland and in 
Switzerland,” Antiguary, October, 1909. 


vision of that appendage.”* This Gruagach 
was closely related to the fairies, and, indeed, 
we shall find later in a Donegal story a giant 
ogress spoken of as a fairy woman. In Scot- 
land, as well as in the South of Ireland, the 
naine is Gruagach, but in Antrim I heard it 
pronounced “Grogach.” I was also told 
near Cushendall that the Danes were hairy 
people. 

One does not hear so much about giants 
in Antrim as in Donegal, but in Glenariff I 


. was told of four, one of whom lifted a rock 


at Ballycastle and threw it across the sea to 
Rathlin, a distance of five or six miles. 
Great as this feat was, a still greater was 
reported to me near Armoy,f where I was 
shown a valley, and was told the earth had 
been scooped out and thrown into the sea, 
where it formed the island of Rathlin. 

The grave of the giant Gig-na-Gog is to be 
seen some miles from Portrush, on the road 
to Beardiville.t I could not, however, hear 
anything of Gig-na-Gog, except that he was a 
giant. 

In the stories of giants we no doubt o‘ten 
have traditions of a tall race, who are some- 
times represented as of inferior mental 
capacity. At other times we appear to be 
listening to an early interpretation of the 
works of Nature. The Donegal peasant at 
the present day believes that the perched 
block on the side of the hill has been 
thrown by the arm of a giant. In the 
compact columns of the Giant’s Causeway 
and of Fingal’s Cave at Staffa, primitive man 
saw a work of great skill and ingenuity, which 
he attributed to a giant artificer; and Finn 
McCoul is credited with having made a 
stupendous mole, uniting Scotland and 
Ireland. This Finn McCoul has many 
aspects. He does not show to much 
advantage in the following legend which I 
heard on the banks of Lough Salt in Donegal: 

Finn was a giant, but there was a bigger 
giant, named Goll, who came to fight Finn, 


* Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, 2nd edit., 
p- 123, note. 

t A village about six miles from Ballycastle, where 
there is a round tower. 

t¢ It is referred to in the Guide to Belfast and the 
Adjacent Counties, by the Belfast Naturalists’ Field 
Club,'1874, pp. 205, 206 ; also by Borlase in Do/mens 
of Ireland, vol. i., p. 371. 
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and Finn was afraid. His wife bade him creep 
into the cradle, and she would give an answer 
to Goll. When the latter appeared, he asked 
where was Finn. The wife replied he was 
out, and she was alone with the baby in the 
cradle. Goll looked at the child, and thought, 
“Tf that is the size of Finn’s infant, what must 
Finn himself be?” and without more ado he 
turned and took his departure.* This Finn 
had an eye at the back of his head, and was 
so tall his feet came out at the door of his 
house. We are not told, however, what was 
the size of the house. 

In this tale Finn shows little courage, but 
as a rule he is represented as a noted hero. 
I was told a long story at Glenties, in Donegal, 
of the three sons Finn had by the Queen of 
Italy. He had seen her bathing in Ireland, 
and he stole her clothes, so she had to stay 
until she could get them back. After a time 
she found them, and returned to her own 
country, where she gave birth to three sons, 
Dubh, Kian, and Glasmait. When they were 
fourteen years of age the King of Italy sent 
them away, that they might go to their father, 
Finn. 

They arrived in Ireland, and when Finn 
saw them he said: “If those three be the 
sons of a king, they will come straight on; if 
not, they will ask their way.” The lads came 
straight on, knelt before Finn, and claimed 
him as their father. He asked them who 
was their mother; and when they said the 
Queen of Italy, Finn remembered the stolen 
clothes, and received them as ‘his sons. 

One day the followers of Finn could not 
find his dividing knife, and Dubh determined 
to go in search of it. He put a stick in the 


* A similar tale, but with more details, is related 
of Finn by William Carleton. It was first published 
in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal in January, 1841, 
with the title “‘A Legend of Knockmary”; was 
reprinted in Carleton’s collected works under the 
title ‘‘A Legend of Knockmany”; it is given by 
Mr. W. B. Yeates in his /rish Fairy and Folk Tales. 
In Carleton’s tale Finn’s opponent is not Goll, but 
Cuchullin. In the notes first published in Chaméers’s 
Journal, reference is, however, made to Scotch legends 
about Finn McCoul and Gaul, the son of Morni, 
whom I take to be the same as Goll. A version of 
the story is also given by Patrick Kennedy in Legendary 
Fictions of the Trish Celts, under the title ‘‘ Fann 
MacCuil and the Scotch Giant” (pp. 179-181). This 
Scotch giant is named Far Rua, and the fort to which 
he journeys is in the Bog of Allen. 


fire, and said he would be. back before the 
third of it was burnt. He followed tracks, 
and came to a house where there was a great 
feast. He sat down among the men, and 
saw they were cutting with Finn’s knife. It 
was passed from one to another until it came 
to Dubh, who, holding it in his hand, sprang 
up and carried it off. 

When Dubh got home, he wakened Kian, 
and said: ‘ My third of the stick is burnt, 
and now do you see what you can do.” 
Kian followed the tracks, and got to the same 
place. He found the men drinking out of a 
horn. One called for whisky, another for 
wine, and whatever was asked, the horn gave. 
Kian heard them say it was Finn’s horn, and 
that his knife had been carried off the pre- 
vious night. Kian waited, and when the 
horn came he grasped it tightly and ran off 
home, where he found his third of the stick 
was burnt. He waked Glasmait, and told 
him two-thirds of the night had passed, and 
it was now his turn to go out. Glasmait 
followed the same tracks, but when he came 
to the house blood was flowing from the 
door, and, looking in, he saw the place full 
of corpses. One man only remained alive. 
He told Glasmait how they had all been 
drinking, when someone ran off with Finn 
McCoul’s horn. ‘One man blamed another,” 
he said; “they quarrelled and fought until 
everyone was killed except myself. Now, I 
beseech you, throw the ditch * upon me and 
bury me. I do not wish to be devoured by 
the fairy woman, who will soon be here. 
She is an awful size, and upon her back 
is bound Finn McCoul’s sword of light,t+ 
which gives to its possessor the strength of a 
hundred men.” The man gave Glasmait 
some hints to aid him in the coming fight, 
and added : “ Now I have told you all, bury 
me quick.” 

Glasmait threw the ditch upon him, and 
hid himself in a corner. The Banmore, or 
larg2 woman, now came in and began her 
horrible repast. She chose the fat men; 
three times she lifted Glasmait, but rejected 
him as too young and lean. At last she lay 
down to sleep. Glasmait followed the advice 


* In Ireland ‘‘ ditch” is used for an earth fence. 

¢ Claive Solus was the name given to it by the old 
woman who narrated the story, and she translated it 
** sword of light.” 
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he had received. He touched her foot, but 
jumped aside to avoid her kick. He touched 
her hand, but jumped aside to avoid her 
slap. When she was again asleep, he drew 
his sword and cut the cords which bound 
the sword of light to her back, and seized 
upon it. She roused herself, and for two 
hours they fought, until in the end Glasmait 
ripped open her body, when, behold, three 
red-haired boys sprang out and attacked 
him! He slew two of them, but the third 
escaped. Glasmait returned home with the 
sword of light, and found his third of the 
stick burnt. 

The three sons now presented their father 
with the dividing knife, the drinking horn, 
and the sword of light, and there was great 
rejoicing that these had been recovered. 

Some time after this a red-haired boy 
appeared, and begged to be taken into Finn’s 
service for a twelvemonth, saying he could 
kill birds and do any kind of work. When 
asked what wages he looked for, he replied 
that he hoped, when he died, Finn and his 
men would put his body in a cart which 
would come for it, and bury him where the 
cart stopped. 

The red-haired boy worked well, but at 
the end of the year he suddenly died. A 
cart drawn by a horse appeared, and Finn 
and his men tried to place the body in it; 
but it could not be moved, until the horse 
wheeled round and did the work itself, start- 
ing immediately afterwards with its load. 
Finn and his men followed ; but a great mist 
came on, so that they could not see clearly. 
At last they arrived at an old black castle 
standing in a glen. Here they found the 
table laid, and sat down to eat; but before 
long the red-haired boy appeared alive, and 
cried vengeance upon Finn and his sons. 
The men tried to draw their swords, but 
found them fastened to the ground, and the 
red-haired boy cut off fifty heads. 

Now, however, the great Maninnan ap- 
peared. He bade the red-haired boy drop 
his sword, or he would give him a slap that 
would turn his face to the back of his head. 
He also bade him replace the heads on the 
fifty men. The red-haired boy had to submit, 
and after that he troubled Finn no more. 
Manannan dispelled the mist, and brought 
Finn and his men back to their own home, 
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where they feasted for three days and three 
nights. 

This somewhat gruesome story contains 
several points of interest. The stealing of 
the clothes is an incident which occurs with 
slight variations in many folk-tales. In Zhe 
Stolen Veil* Musiaus tells us how the damsel 
of fairy lineage was detained when her veil 
was carried off, and it was only after she had 
recovered it that she was able, in the guise 
of a swan, to return to her home. 

We have read, too, of how the Shetlander 
captured the sealskin of the Finn woman, 
without which she could not return as a seal 
to her husband.{ It should also be noted 
that the fairy ogress is a large woman, ap- 
parently a giantess, while her three sons have 
the red hair so often associated with the 
fairies. At the end of the tale, Finn and 
his men are saved by Manannan, the Celtic 
god of the sea, who has given his name to 
the Isle of Man. In Balor of Tory Island, 
the great Fomorian chief, we have another 
giant, with an eye at the back of his head, 
which dealt destruction to all who encountered 
its gaze. I was told in Tory Island that, when 
Balor was mortally wounded, water fell so 
copiously from this eye that it formed the 
biggest lough in the world, deeper even than 
Lough Foyle. 

These giants belonged to an olden time 
and a very primitive race. They have passed 
away, and are no longer, like the fairies, 
objects of fear or awe. 

The fairies, being believed to be fallen 
angels, are especially dreaded on Hallow 
Eve Night. In some places oatmeal and 
salt are put on the heads of the children to 
protect them from harm. I first heard of 
this custom in the Valley of the Roe, where 
there are a large number of forts said to be 
inhabited by the fairies. The neighbourhood 
of Dungiven on that river is rich in antiquities. 
The Cashel or White Fort is believed to have 


* See J. K. A. Musius, Volksmahrchen der 
Deutschen, edited by J. L. Klee. Leipzig, 1842. 
Der gerauble Schleier, pp. 371-429. 

t See Zhe Testimony of Tradition, by Mr. David 
MacRitchie, F.S.A. Scot., pp. 1-25. Also by the 
same author, ‘‘The Aberdeen Kayak and its Con- 
geners,” Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland (1912), vol. xlvi., pp. 213-241. Mr. 
MacRitchie believes that the magic sealskin was a 
kayak. 
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been built by the Danes, and under it I was 
told there was a souterrain. There is another 
under Carnanban Fort, and not far from this 
are the stone circles at Aghlish. An old 
woman of ninety-six showed them to me, 
and said it was a very gentle* place, and 
it would not be safe to take away one of the 
stones. 

Here we have an instance of the strong 
belief that to interfere in any way with stone, 
tree, or fort, belonging to the fairies is certain 
to bring disaster. About sixty-five years ago, 
when the railway was being made between 
Belfast and Ballymena, an old fort with fairy 
bushes, in the townland of Lenagh, stood on 
the intended track, and had to be removed. 
The men working on the line were most 
unwilling to meddle with either fort or 
bushes. One, however, braver than the rest, 
began to cut down a thorn, when he met 
with an accident which strengthened the 
others in their refusal, In the end the fort 
had to be blown up, I believe, by the officials 
of the railway, and underneath it a very 
fine spearhead and other implements were 
found.+ 

A fort near Glasdrumman, Co. Down, was 
demolished by the owner, but the country 
people noted that the man who struck the 
first blow was injured, and died soon after- 
wards, while the owner himself became a 
permanent invalid. A woman living near 
this fort related that in the evening after 
the work was begun she heard an awful 
screech from the fort ; presumably the fairies 
were leaving their home. 

A curious story was told me by an old 
woman in the cottage hospital at Cushen- 
dall: A man at Glenravel named M’Com- 
bridge went out one evening to look for his 
heifer, but could not find it. He saw a 
great house in one of his fields, where no 
house had been before, and, wondering much 
at this, he went in. An old woman sat by 
the fire, and soon two men came in leading 
the heifer. They killed it with a blow on 
the head, and put it intoa pot. M’Combridge 
was too much afraid to make any objection ; 
he rose, however, to leave the house, but 


* Fairy-haunted. 

+ This spearhead is in the possession of Mr. 
Robert Bell, a member of the Belfast. Naturalists’ 
Field Club, from whom I heard this narrative. 


the old woman said : ‘“‘ Wait ; you must have 
some of the broth of your own heifer.” Three 
times she made him partake of the broth, 
and he was then unable to leave the house. 
She put him to bed, and the man gave birth 
to a son. He fell asleep, but was wakened 
by something touching his ear, and found 
himself on the grass near his home, and the 
heifer close to his ear. 

This fantastic story no doubt represents a 
dream, but does it contain a reminiscence of 
the couvade where, after the birth of the 
child, the father goes to bed? Sir E. B. 
Tylor, in the Zarly History of Mankind, has 
shown how widespread this custom was both 
in the Old and the New World. 

In these storiés, drawn from various parts 
of Ulster, we seem to hear echoes of a very 
distant past. The giants often appear as 
savages of low intelligence. In the fairies, 
I think, we may plainly see a tradition of 
a dwarf race, although it is true that the 
country people do not regard them as human 
beings ; indeed, I was told in Co. Tyrone 
that, when the fairies were annoying a man, 
he threw his handkerchief at them, and 
asked if among them all they could show 
one drop of blood. This, being spirits, they 
could not do. In the Grogach the human 
element is more pronounced, and both 
Danes and Pechts are usually regarded as 
men and women like ourselves, although of 
smaller stature. The following description 
of the Pechts or Picts—he used both names 
—was given to me by an elderly man at 
Maghera, Co. Londonderry. He said they 
were small people about 4 feet 6 inches in 
height, thickset, nearly as broad as they 
were long, and strong in arms and shoulders. 
They had very large feet, and when a shower 
of rain came on they would stand on their 
heads and shelter themselves under their 
feet.* It will thus be seen that in Ulster 
we have traditions of giants, fairies, Grogachs, 
Danes, and Pechts, and in Donegal I was 
also told of a small race of yellow Finns. 
Can we identify any of these with the pre- 
historic races of the British Isles and of 
Europe ? 

It has been held by many that the relics 


* I heard some years ago a similar tale of the 
Pechts in Co. Antrim. See ‘‘ Ulster Fairies, Danes, 
and Pechts,” Antiguary, August, 1906. 
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of Palzolithic man do not occur in Ireland, 
but the Rev. Frederick Smith has found his 
implements, some of them glaciated, at 
Killiney,* and Mr. Lewis Abbott, who has 
made the implements of early man a special 
study, believes that Palzolithic man lived 
and worked in Ireland. In aletter to me he 
states that this opinion is based on material 
in his possession. ‘I have,”’ he writes, ‘‘ the 
Irish collection of my old friend, the late 
Professor Rupert Jones; in this there are 
many immensely metamorphosed, deeply 
iron-stained (and the iron again, in turn, 
further altered), implements of Palzolithic 
types. ... They are usually very lustrous 
or highly patinated, as it is called.” In his 
recent paper on “The Classification of the 
British Stone Age Industries,” + in describing 
the club studs, Mr. Abbott writes: “I have 
found very fine examples in the Cromer 
Forest Bed, and under and in various glacial 
deposits in England and Ireland.’ How 
long Palzolithic man survived in Ireland it 
would be difficult to say, but in such char- 
acters as the fairy ogress we are brought 
face to face with a very low form of savagery. 
It will be noted that her sons are red-haired. 
Now, I have often found red hair ascribed to 
fairies and Danes, but not to Pechts. This 
persistent tradition has led me to ask whether 
red was the colour of the hair in some early 
races of mankind. The following passage in 
Dr. Beddoe’s Huxley Lecture{ favours an 
affirmative answer: “There are, of course, 
facts, or reported facts, which would lead one 
to suspect that red was the original hair 
colour of man in Europe—at least, when 
living in primitive or natural conditions with 
much exposure, and that the development of 
brown pigment came later, with subjection 
to heat and malaria, and other influences 
connected with what we call civilization.” 
We have seen that the implements of early 
man are found in spots sacred to the fairies. 
The Rev. Gath Whitley considers the piskey- 
dwarfs the earliest Neolithic inhabitants of 
Cornwall, and describes them as a small race 


* The Stone Age in North Britain and Ireland, 
by the Rev. Frederick Smith, Appendix, p. 396. 

t See Journal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1911, July-December, vol. xli., p. 462. 

t ‘‘Colour and Race,” delivered before the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
October 31, 1905. 

VOL. IX. 


who “ hunted the elk and the deer, and per- 
haps, like the Bushmen, danced and sang to 
the light of the moon.’* Our traditional 
Irish fairies bear a strong resemblance to these 
piskey-dwarfs of Cornwall, and also to the 
Welsh fairies, of whom Sir John Rhys writes 
that, when fairyland is cleared of its glamour, 
there seems to be disclosed “a swarthy popu- 
lation of short, stumpy men, occupying the 
most inaccessible districts of our country. . 
They probably fished and hunted and kept 
domestic animals, including, perhaps, the pig, 
but they depended largely on what they could 
steal at night or in misty weather. Their 
thieving, however, was not resented, as their 
visits were believed to bring luck and pros- 
perity.”t This description might apply to 
our Ulster fairies, who in many of the stories 
appear as a very primitive people. In some 
of the tales, however, the fairies are repre- 
sented in a higher stage of civilization. They 
can spin and weave, they inhabit underground 
but well-built houses, and in the Irish records 
they are closely associated with the Tuatha 
de Danann. 

I believe these Tuatha de Danann are the 
small Danes, who, according to tradition, 
built the raths and souterrains. The late Mr. 
John Gray { would ascribe a Mongoloid origin 
to them. In a letter written to me shortly 
before his death, he stated his belief that the 
Danes and Pechts ‘‘ were of the same race 
and were identical with a short, round-headed 
race which migrated into the British Isles 
about 2000 B.c., at the beginning of the 
Bronze Age. ... The stature of these 
primitive Danes and Pechts was 5 feet 3 inches, 
and they must have looked very small men 
to the later Teutonic invaders, of an average 
stature of 5 feet 84 inches.” 

In his papers ‘‘ Who built the British Stone 
Circles ?’’§ and “‘ The Origin of the Devonian 
Race,” || Mr. Gray has fully described this 

* “Footprints of Vanished Races in Cornwall,” 
by the Rev. D. Gath Whitley, published in Journal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 1903, vol. xv., 
part ii., p. 283. 

T Celtic Folklore, vol. ii., chap. xii., pp. 668, 669. 

t Hon. Treasurer to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

§ Read before Section H of the British Association 
at the Dublin meeting, September, 1908. Published 
in Nature, December 24, 1908, pp. 236-238. 

|| Published in Zondon Devontan Year-Book, 1910, 
PP- 134-143. 
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round-headed race who buried in short cists, 
and whom he believes to have been a colony 
from Asia Minor of Akkadians, Sumerians, or 
Hittites, who migrated to England by sea in 
order to work the Cornish tin-mines and the 
Welsh copper-mines. 

For a fuller exposition of these views I 
must refer the reader to Mr. Gray’s very 
interesting articles. 

In regard to the Tuatha de Danann, 
according to Keating * they came from Greece 
by way of Scandinavia. This might lead us 
to infer a Northern origin, or at least that 
they had taken a different route from those 
who came by the Mediterranean to the West 
of Europe. They appear to have known the 
use of metals and to have ploughed the land. 

Dr. O’Donovan, in writing of these Tuatha 
de Danann says: ‘‘From the many monuments 
ascribed to this colony by tradition and in 
ancient Irish historical tales, it is quite evident 
that they were areal people ; and, from their 
having been considered gods and magicians 
by the Gaedhil or Scoti who subdued them, 
it may be inferred that they were skilled in 
arts which the latter did not understand.” 
Referring to the colloquy between St. Patrick 
and Caoilte MacRonain, Dr. O’Donovan says 
that it appears from this ancient Irish text that 
“there were very many places in Ireland 
where the Tuatha de Dananns were then sup- 
posed to live as sprites or fairies.” He adds: 
“The inference naturally to be drawn from 
these stories is, that the Tuatha de Dananns 
lingered in the country for many centuries 
after their subjugation by the Gaedhil, and 
and that they lived in retired situations, which 
induced others to regard them as magicians.” t 

What is here averred of the Tuatha de 
Danann may be true of other primitive races, 
who may have survived long in Ireland. It 
is difficult to exterminate a people, and they 
could not be driven farther west. 

It appears to me that in the traditions of 
the Ulster peasantry we see indications of a 
tall, savage people, and of various races of 
small men. Some were, in all probability, 
veritable dwarfs, like those whose skeletons 
have been found in Switzerland, near Schaff- 
hausen. Others may have been of the stature 

* History of Ireland, book i., chap. x. 

t See Annals of the Four Masters, vol. i., p. 24, 
note, 


of the round-headed race described by Mr. 
John Gray, but in tradition they all—fairy, 
Grogach, Pecht, and Dane—appear as little 
people. In these tales we have not a clear 
outline, the picture is often blurred; but as 
we see the red-haired Danes carrying earth in 
their aprons to build the forts, the Pechts 
handing from one to another the large slabs 
to roof the souterrains, and the Grogach 
herding cattle, we catch glimpses of the life of 
those who in long-past ages inhabited Ireland. 





Che Columns of the Creasurp 
of Atreus. 
By E. MuNTON. 
—<> 

wea TiE new Marquess of Sligo is greatly 
ay interested in archzological research, 
and performed a distinct service to 
the nation some years ago, when, as 
a result of his researches, the British Museum 
became possessed of two massive columns— 
each about 18 feet high—which formerly 
decorated the entrance to the tomb of 
Agamemnon, better known as the “ Treasury 
of Atreus,” at Mycenz, Greece. The columns 
now stand in the Archaic Room of the British 
Museum, in positions to represent those they 
occupied at Mycenz. The story of how 
they were discovered by the Marquess, after 
they had lain in ruins for nearly one hundred 
years at Westport—the Irish seat of the family 
for several centuries—and also how they were 
brought from Greece by a former Marquess, 
is of exceptional interest. 

There was a serious fire at Westport in 
1825, when the library wing of the house was 
burnt down and never rebuilt. The débris 
was allowed to lie where it had fallen. Asa 
youth the new Marquess used to take a 
delight, when visiting Westport, in getting 
amongst the débris and ruins. This was 
forty years ago, and even then the enormous 
columns attracted his attention and impressed 
him very much, both by their size and the 
peculiar pattern of the design. Sixteen or 
seventeen years ago was the next time he 
took a serious interest in the columns, and 
according to his own story—given a short 
time ago in a lecture at Haslemere—he asked 
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his uncle, the then Marquess, if he could 
give him any history of the columns which 
were in the basement. His uncle’s reply 
was that his father (the grandfather of the 
present Marquess) had excavated them 
“somewhere in Greece,” and had brought 
them to Westport. Asked why he did it, 
his uncle replied: ‘I do not know why. 
Your grandfather was an extravagant young 
man, and Lord Elgin had set the fashion to 
excavate in Athens and elsewhere in Greece, 
and anyone who made the grand tour in 
Europe thought it the right thing to go on 
and excavate. Your grandfather excavated 
and scraped about in the ground and found 
these columns, which he brought back to 
Westport.” 

Beyond that nothing was known about 
the columns or their origin, and the then 
Marquess did not encourage further investiga- 
tion. When the Marquess, who died a few 
months ago, succeeded to the property in 
1903, Lord Altamont (the present Marquess) 
pursued his researches. He had the columns 
dragged out, took photographs, and made care- 
ful drawings of them. These he took to the 
British Museum early in 1904, and searched 
in the Greek and Roman departments to see 
if he could find anything like them. By 
chance, in one corner of the Archaic Room, 
he came across a small piece of stone about 
as big as a plate, and he recognized on it 
a part of the design which had first drawn 
his attention to the columns. It was labelled 
“From Mycenz,” and his lordship became 
naturally interested. The head of the Greek 
and Roman antiquity departments at the 
time was Sir Cecil Smith, and the Marquess 
of Sligo’s account of his conversation with 
him is interesting : 

**T asked him, ‘What grounds have you 
for saying that this small piece of stone comes 
from Mycene?’ And Sir Cecil Smith re- 
plied : ‘ That stone and another were given 
to us by a member of the Institute of British 
Architects in 1843, and they were brought 
from Mycenez.’ I asked him: ‘To what do 
they belong?’ And he replied: ‘ They are 
supposed to belong to the large columns 
which stood on either side of the doorway of 
the Treasury of Atreus.’ I then said: ‘Why 
supposed? Where are these columns?’ 
And Sir Cecil said: ‘We do not know 


where they are. They are lost to the world.’ 
I then said that I did not think they were, 
and Sir Cecil looked at me with great 
astonishment. I afterwards showed him my 
drawings and photographs.” 

Sir Cecil Smith subsequently visited West- 
port, and the Marquess of Sligo went to 
a considerable amount of trouble to complete 
the chain of identification. This included 
a visit to Mycenz, and by taking careful 
measurements he was able to demonstrate 
that the columns could have been placed in 
their original positions by an ordinary mason 
if necessary. The question of how the 
columns came to Westport was solved by the 
finding of a book in the British Museum, 
entitled, Recollections of a Classical Tour made 
in 1818-19, and was by Peter Laurent, who 
described how, whilst travelling in Greece, he 
went to Mycenz, where the head man of the 
village told him that an Englishman, named 
the Marquess of Sligo, came to Greece in his 
yacht, and obtained from Veli Pasha, the 
Turkish officer of Tripolitza, permission to 
excavate, and that he selected the site which 
was, according to the legend, that of the 
tomb of Agamemnon. The account went 
on to say that, by means of this excavation 
by the Marquess of Sligo, assisted by the 
Veli Pasha, the shafts of the two columns 
were disclosed, without either capitals or 
bases, and that they were immediately pre- 
sented to his lordship, who transported the 
treasure with great care to England. 

Thus the chain of identification was com- 
pleted, and the columns were afterwards 
given to the British Museum. 
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tam is very doubtful if any of the 
40 | Catacomb paintings were intended 
Wedsny| for the Last Supper. However, 
—t there is a seventh-century Gospel 
preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Here a horseshoe table is represented 
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with a chalice and six loaves placed upon it. 
Our Lord is seated in the centre, and holds 
a loaf in His left hand, while He is giving 
the benediction with His right, and five 
Apostles are placed on one side and three 
on the other. On an example in Egypt, 
which is supposed to be a century later than 
the Gospel in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, we also find a horseshoe-shaped table 
depicted, and upon it are placed twelve cir- 
cular loaves and one fish. In this represen- 
tation it has been pointed out that our Lord 
is seated at one end of the table, and is 
taking up the fish with His right hand. 

















THE LAST SUPPER: NORTH GRIMSTON, YORKSHIRE. 


We possess in England two representations 
of the Last Supper as ornamentations on two 
fonts dating from the twelfth century. In 
both cases a long, straight table is employed, 
with Christ seated in the centre, and the 
Apostles arranged symmetrically on either 
side. At North Grimston, Yorkshire, the 
circumference of the bowl is 10 feet 2 inches, 
while the size of the sculpture depicting the 
Last Supper is 7 feet 6 inches in length and 
2 feet 3 inches in depth. Here we find 
Christ seated in the centre of a long, straight 
table extending across the whole length of 
the sculpture, with six Apostles on one side 


and six on the other. Our Lord is repre- 
sented with the cruciferous nimbus round 
His head, and both hands are raised, but 
the right is in the act of giving the benedic- 
tion. The lower portions of the robes of the 
Apostles are variously ornamented, and they 
appear to be standing, while our Lord is 
seated, His feet resting on a stool. In all 
probability, however, the artist intended the 
Apostles to be represented as seated, although 
they appear to be in a standing position. 
Nine Apostles hold books in their hands ; 
six have knives in their right hands; while 
the remaining six have their right hands 
resting on the table. Some small variety 
is created by one having his right hand, 
another his left, placed on his breast, while 
a third has hidden his left hand under the 
table. A dish with a fish upon it, a knife, 
a vessel which may be intended for the wine, 
and a round object which is doubtless the 
bread, are placed before our Lord. On the 
other portion of the table are six dishes, each 
containing one fish, six vessels most likely 
for wine or water, two loaves each marked 
with a cross, and five objects which may 
possibly represent pieces of bread, or it may 
be that some are intended for cups or vessels 
of one kind or another. 

Considering the Last Supper from: an 
artistic point of view, Mrs. Jameson reminds 
us that there is great difficulty in dealing 
with this subject in consequence of the 
number of figures and the monotonous and 
commonplace character, materially speaking, 
of their occupation. When a horseshoe or 
quadrant-shaped table was employed, there 
was, comparatively speaking, little difficulty 
in arranging the figures in an artistic manner, 
and consequently the Apostles might be 
grouped in a more natural way; but the 
twelfth-century representations generally show 
a long, straight table extending across the 
sculpture. 

The difficulty of portraying an artistic 
picture evidently presented itself to the artist 
employed on the Norman font in St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Brighton, and consequently he only 
reproduced our Lord and six of the Apostles. 
Like the sculpture on the North Grimston 
font, the Saviour occupies the central position, 
with three Apostles on one side and three on 
the other. Christ has the cruciferous nimbus 
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round His head ; His chin is shaven, and He 
has a moustache; His right hand is upraised 
in benediction over the cup, and His left is 
placed on the bread, which is depicted as 
a circular loaf. Each Apostle has a cowl 
over his head, and all six have their right 
hands upraised, with the palms spread out- 
wards. Each is represented with a mous- 
tache ; two have their chins shaven, and four 
have beards. The folds of the tablecloth 
are very elaborate, and besides the cup and 
the bread placed before our Lord there are 
two other circular loaves, a large round dish, 


the celebration of the Holy Eucharist is 
represented at the moment when the priest, 
robed in Eucharistic vestments, stands before 
the altar, and is in the act of elevating the 
chalice or the Sacred Host. In four instances 
candles stand on the altar, and in six repre- 
sentations we find acolytes holding flaming 
torches. In three examples the sacring-bell 
is introduced, and is rung by means of a 
rope.* 

At Blythburgh, Cratfield, and Southwold 
(Suffolk), the panel depicting the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist has been completely 





THE LAST SUPPER: ST. 


a basin, and a jug, upon the table. The 
Apostle who is seated to the right of the 
Saviour has a square nimbus, or perhaps it 
may be the back of the chair seen above his 
head. ‘This same Apostle holds in his left 
hand an object which, it has been suggested, 
may be a napkin rolled up, or possibly a roll 
of the Gospels. This font has a circumference 
of 8 feet 5 inches, and the sculpture repre- 
senting the Last Supper measures 2 feet 
9 inches in length and 1 foct 4 inches in 
depth. 

On twenty-two fifteenth-century fonts* 


* Norfolk: Binham Abbey, Brooke, Burgh-next- 
to-Aylesham, Cley, Earsham, Great Witchingham, 


NICHOLAS, BRIGHTON, 


mutilated. At Blythburgh, William Dowsing 
performed his work so thoroughly that not 
a vestige of carving remains on the bow! ; at 
Southwold only traces of the positions once 
occupied by the sculptures can be discerned ; 
while at Cratfield the barbarian who defaced 





Gresham, Little Walsingham, Loddon, Marsham, 
Martham, Norwich Cathedral (St. Luke’s Chapel), 
Sall, Walsoken, West Lynn. Somerset: Nettlecombe. 
Suffolk: Badingham, Gorleston, Laxfield, Melton, 
Westhall, Weston. 

* Fora full description of the carvings representing 
the Holy Eucharist on these fifteenth-century fonts, 
see paper on “Fonts with Representations of the 
Seven Sacraments,” Archaeological Journal, vol. lix., 


p. 25. 
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this panel has cut it away so completely that 
it now appears as if no carving had ever been 
sculptured upon it. 

At Farningham, Kent, the priest is shown 
as genuflecting immediately after the conse- 
cration, holding the Sacred Host in his hand, 
before the elevation. A kneeling acolyte 
holds the priest’s chasuble in one hand, and 
a tall torch in the other. The chalice stands 
upon the altar. At Sloley, Norfolk, the priest 
is turning round to say the Ora¢e fratres before 
he says the Secreta of the Mass, the missal 
being on the Gospel side of the altar. Two 








{THE HOLY EUCHARIST : WALSOKEN, NORFOLK. 


servers, one with a torch, stand on a step 
behind the altar. There are two kneeling 
figures before the altar. 

At East Dereham, Norfolk, the crucifix, 
candles, etc., are removed, so as to give a 
full view of the priest, with the chalice on 
the altar in front of him, apparently a little 
before the consecration. A deacon and sub- 
deacon stand on either side of the priest, and 
a figure kneels at each end of the altar. At 
Denston, Great Glemham and Woodbridge, 
in Suffolk, the priest has left the chalice on 
the altar, and has turned towards a man and 


woman in order to communicate them. In 
all three instances the priest is simply vested 
in alb and crossed stole, while the communi- 
cants hold a houseling-cloth before them. In 
these panels the ladies are represented as 
wearing the butterfly head-dress; so these 
sculptures may have been executed about the 
year 1483, when this head-dress was in 
fashion, and betokened a lady of rank. 

The two fifteenth-century fonts of Shorne 
and Southfleet, in Kent, have the same 
idea represented on each—depicting the 
Holy Eucharist—with a slight difference in 





THE HOLY EUCHARIST: SLOLEY, NORFOLK. 


the detail. At Shorne we find a chalice 
(54 inches high) carved on one of the faces 
of the octagonal font. Resting upon it is 
the Sacred Host, surrounded by rays of 
glory, while the Saviour, with the cruciferous 
nimbus round His head and both hands 
upraised in benediction, is rising out of it. 
At Southfleet the chalice (7 inches high) also 
occupies one face of the octagonal font. The 
Sacred Host, surrounded by rays of glory, 
rests upon the chalice, while our Lord, who 
is throned in majesty, rises out of it. 

The font at Upton, Norfolk, has eight 
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figures round the pedestal, standing under ex- 
quisitely carved canopies projecting 5 inches. 
Three figures symbolize the sacrament of 
Baptism, and five the Holy Eucharist. The 
last-named ‘sacrament is represented by a 
bishop vested in alb, dalmatic, and chasuble. 
He holds his crosier in his left hand, his right 
is upraised in benediction, and his feet rest 
on a double dragon with but one head con- 
necting two bodies. It has been suggested 
that this ecclesiastic is Henry de Spencer, 
the contemporary Bishop of Norwich, whose 
distinguishing title was the “ warlike bishop.” 





THE HOLY EUCHARIST: WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 


The bishop is supported on his right and left 
by two angels, robed and girded, with circlets 
and crosses on their heads. Each angel 
holds a candle placed in a massive candle- 
stick. It has been suggested that the grace- 
ful lines of the wings of these two angels 
indicate the probability that the artist be- 
longed to a guild of stone-carvers. Besides 
the bishop and the two angels, there are two 
figures vested as deacon and subdeacon or 
patener. One holds the open book of the 
Gospels, and the other the chalice and pyx ; 
one is vested in alb and dalmatic, and the 





other in alb and tunicle, and each has a 
maniple upon his left wrist. It has been 
thought that both the deacon and subdeacon 
are in priest’s orders, as the ends of their 
stoles can be seen on their albs under their 
dalmatics. 

The pedestal of the font at Sutton, Suffolk, 
is adorned with eight figures representing the 
celebrant and attendants at the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist : (1) Man in alb and amice 
carrying a processional cross; (2) master of 
ceremonies vested in alb and crossed stole ; 
(3) acolyte in cassock and surplice; (4) boy 
in surplice and amice with the censer ; 
(5) acolyte in cassock and surplice; (6) deacon 
in dalmatic having two cross-bars and hold- 
ing an open Gospel ; (7) priest in Eucharistic 
vestments ; (8) subdeacon in tunicle with 
one cross-bar. On the chamfer are the fol- 
lowing eight utensils placed under the eight 
faces of the octagonal bowl: (1) The chalice; 
(2) the censer ; (3) the paten; (4) a vessel 
for holding the wine ; (5) the closed Gospels 
with strap and clasp; (6) the holy water 
“vat’’; (7) the dispenser “ship”; (8) the 
corporal, or perhaps it is intended for the 
sudarium or offertorium. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is met 
with at Tuddenham St. Martin in the same 
county. The utensils are not placed on the 
chamfer like the Sutton font, and the eight 
figures which adorn the pedestal have at one 
period been seriously mutilated. Most likely 
this was in the year 1644. William Dowsing 
was appointed by the Earl of Manchester as 
“Visitor of the Suffolk Churches,” December, 
1643, for the purpose of destroying and 
demolishing altars, candlesticks, pictures, 
and images. His Déary contains most in- 
teresting particulars as to the way in which 
he carried out this mission. Ata later date 
these figures have been restored, and it is 
now difficult to know if the original design 
has been quite correctly carried out. The 
larger figures are 15 inches in height, and 
they represent the celebrant and his at- 
tendant at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. (1) A man vested in alb carrying 
the processional cross. (2) The celebrant, 
vested in alb, crossed stole, and cope fastened 
with an ornamental morse, holds an open 
service-book. It is interesting to observe 
that the celebrant is vested in a cope, and 
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not a chasuble. (3 and 4) Two priests vested 
in albs. One has a crossed stole, and holds 
a closed book, doubtless intended for the 
book of the Gospels, and he has a large 
cloth over his arm, which is possibly the 
sudarium, patener’s veil, offerforium, or 
humeral veil; the other priest has a maniple 





The panels of the bowl are adorned with 
angels. the Evangelists, and the donor of the 
font (Agnes Silvester), She is represented 
at her devotions, with a cherub locking down 
upon her. The font was erected in A.D. 1443, 
at the expense of Richard and Agnes Silvester, 
as recorded on the base. 





*THE HOLY EUCHARIST: SOUTHFLERFT, KENT. 


over his wrist. The sudary was a long scarf 
of silk or linen, and the ends enveloped the 
hands of those who carried certain objects 
ceremonially. For example, the subdeacon 
or patener, used it when he brought in the 
chalice or when he held up the paten. The 
sudarium was intended to protect the chalice 
and paten from the moisture of the hands 
of the person carrying them, and Mr. Cuth- 
bert Atchley, who possesses an extensive 
knowledge of ceremonial matters, remarks 
that the sudary ‘“‘ was not used by the priest.” 
(5 to 8) Four acolytes vested in cassocks 
and surplices. One carries a bowl, doubt- 
less for water, another a closed service-book, 
the third a paten with bread upon it, and the 
fourth has a vessel which may be for the wine. 


Che Popes of Dante's 
“Divina Commedia.” 


AN HISTORICAL INVESTIGATION. 


By THE Rev. J. B. McGovern. 
ilies 

‘*Inquisitio atque investigatio Veri propria est 
hominis: errare, nescire, decipi, malum est et turpe.” 
—CICERO. 

—aANTE’S attitude towards, and treat- 
| ment of, certain Roman Pontiffs 
have been a scandal to many, a 
rejoicing to not a few, and an 
enigma to most. These three positions are, 
perhaps, inevitable, yet they are based upon 
either misinterpretation of motives or con- 
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fusion of facts. In meting out drastic 
judgment to six, at least, of the occupants of 
the Roman See, the poet distinguishes 
between the man and his office. A recogni- 
tion of this divorcement lies at the root of 
all profitable inquiry into his handling of 
certain Popes in the Divina Commedia, as 
an ignoring of the former leads to a 
disastrous misconception of the latter. This 
was pointed out clearly, though in other 
words, by a writer in the Church Quarterly 
Review for October, 1903. ‘‘ Dante’s ideal 
included a second guide, to devote himself 
to spiritual matters only. The Pope was 
Universal Bishop in his estimation, but then 
he did not think that a bishop’s work was 
to control warring factions.... He dis- 
tinctly regrets the wealth which led the 
Church to claim temporal rule (Zz/, xix. 
112-114; /ar., xxvii. 42-43) From such 
words some have even been led to look 
upon Dante as almost a Protestant reformer. 
But though he places four Popes in Hell 
and two in Purgatory, yet he never doubts 
their authority in spiritual matters. Al- 
though Popes were not to be obeyed if they 
led to evil, yet to treat even the worst of 
them with disrespect was a sin second only 
to the greatest crime the world has ever 
seen ( Purg., xx. 85-93)... Man needed a 
guide to develop the spiritual side of man’s 
nature, and this guide he expected to find in 
the Pope. . . . No doubt the Pope looked 
upon hirnself (and with reason) as in some 
sort the successor of the temporal authority 
of the Czsars. ... But Dante did not 
admit such supremacy. The claim of 
Boniface VIII. to be supreme over Kings 
and Princes was as hateful to him as the 
supineness of Celestine, the simony of 
Nicholas, the gluttony of Martin, and the 
avarice of Adrian... . The poet faithfully 
accepted the ideal of his age—the one 
Supreme Head of the Church at Rome... . 
The -ideal was zof realized. The art and 
the culture he loved increased, but they 
drifted farther and farther away from religion, 
and the Papacy sank to the lowest ebb of 
sensuality and cruelty.” 

This was Dante’s exact position towards 
the Papacy and its holders. He was no 
ultramontane in the modern concept of the 
term—certainly not in the matter of the 


VOL. IX. 


Temporal Power. The cry of “ Viva il 
Papa-Re !” would have been as abhorrent in 
his ears as that of “ Down with the Pope!” 
—for which disloyalty he probably came 
(mentally at least) under the ban of the 
ultramontane English Cardinal who held 
that opposition to the Temporal Power was 
proxima herest. His De Monarchia was 
relegated to the Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum in 1564, by Pius IV.; his Divina 
Commedia escaped that fate, but intolerance 
was responsible for the ruthless mutilation 
or deletion of more than one objectionable 
passage. Whether Dante was an Infallibilist 
of the type begotten in 1870 is open to 
question. But that he was a Papalist is 
beyond contention. He even preserved, 
amid the wreck of his ideal, “‘la riverenza 
delle somme chiavi” (/nf, xix. 101). A 
spiritually-minded, unworldly Papacy was his 
dream ; a worldly-minded occupant of it was 
Satan incarnate, as a saintly one was the 
Vicar of Christ, and a corrupt Papal Court 
was ‘‘la meretrice”’ of Jnf, xiii. 64—the 
paytnp Tav Topvev of the Apocalypse. Under 
its baleful shadow Rome was no longer the 
‘Santa Citta” of the Convito. It was his 
horror at the crying scandals of that Court 
and its head that turned him into a 
Reformer and a Judge. In both rdéles he 
was severely impartial, and exercised both, 
with the exception of Anastasius, rather in 
the domain of conduct than theology. He 
was a Savonarola and a Rosmini rather than 
a Wiclif or a Luther. “Oziosa & la ques- 
tione,” as Scartazzini pertinently remarks 
(Dantologia, p. 179), “se Dante inclinasse 
pit alle dottrine del cattolicismo o a quelle 
del protestantismo. Oltreché essa pecca di 
anacronismo, basta leggere la Commedia, e 
fosse pure superficialmente, per convincersi 
che il suo sistema sta in opposizione diretta 
coi principj fondamentali del protestantesimo. 
Osioza @ pure la domanda, quale indirizzo 
Dante, avrebke preso, se fosse vissuto al 
tempo della riforma religiosa. Tal quale 
egli fu, PAlighieri avrebbe fatto eco a chi 
voleva una riforma della Chiesa, ma condon- 
nati i riformatori al sesto cerchio, e forse 
alla nona bolgia del suo Inferno.” 

But was his judgment of certain Pontiffs 
as sound as it was impartial? Was it 
coloured by personal rancour and based 
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upon untrustworthy evidence or vitiated 
facts? Or was it a summing-up and verdict 
founded upon incontrovertible evidence 
tendered by unimpeachable witnesses ? 
Or, yet again, have his commentators mis- 
read his obscure allusions and so imputed to 
him a paternity of errors which he would 
have repudiated? These are the questions 
I have set myself to answer, fant bien gue 
mal, and as briefly as I may. I am not at 
all concerned with the cognate inquiries as 
to the poet’s self-arrogation of his judgeship, 
or of his presumed disloyalty to his Church 
in its exercise ; these are beyond the purport 
of this paper. Let me take the victims of 
this verdict in the order in which they are 
docked in the Divina Commedia. 


I. Pores 1n HELL. 
(a) Celestine V., 1294. 


Poscia ch’ io v’ ebbi alcun riconosciuto, 

Vidi e conobbi 1’ ombra di colui 

Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto. 

Inf,, iii. 58. 
This passage is generally supposed to 

refer to Pope Celestine V. But a general 
supposition is not necessarily nor always 
historically correct. A writer in the Month 
for April, 1899, says, in an able article on 
‘“‘ The Silence of Dante,” “ Dante apparently 
consigns St. Celestine to his /nferno.” The 
word “ apparently ” is significative. It opens 
up a region of doubt. But the doubt existed 
long before that adverb was used in this 
connection. Commentators have been at 
variance on the point, according to their 
bias, ever since they began their self-imposed 
task. The genesis of the affirmative view is 
attributable to Boccaccio (Commento sopra 
la Commedia). Dean Plumptre calls it 
“the earliest tradition, and probably the 
truest,” and adds, “it was not strange that 
Dante, writing prior to the canonization [of 
Celestine V., by Clement V., in 1313],* and 


* The Dean falls into a double error here in stating 
that ‘‘under John XXII. (1410-1415) Celestine V. 
was canonized,’’ since John XXII. held the Papacy 
from 1316 to 1334, and Celestine was canonized in 
1313 by Clement V. (1305-1314). The dates given 
by the Dean are those which mark the pontificate 
of John XXIII., whom he probably confuses with 
John XXII. Scartazzini says: ‘‘ Celestino fu canoniz- 
zato nel 1313, poiché il relativo decreto giacque per 


tracing all his own misfortunes and those 
of his country to the evil influence of 
Boniface, should see in that withdrawal 
from a high calling and election [that of 
Celestine V. through the machinations of 
Cardinal Benedetto Geetano, his successor as 
Boniface VIII.] the act of a nature weak 
and, therefore, miserable, caring more for 
ease and quiet than for duty. ... Guido 
Pisano (Manuscript commentary on the 
Inferno in the British Museum, circa 1330) 
and La Castelvetro (Sposizione a XXIX. 
Canti dell? Inferno Dantesco, 1886) agree in 
referring the passage to Celestine, but urge 
on Dante’s behalf that he wrote before the 
Church had given her judgment on his 
abdication.” (Notes to translation of /n/f, 
1899.) 

The tradition that the “colui” was 
Celestine claims thus a respectable antiquity. 
Benvenuto says (Comentum super Comediam) 
that in his days it was the popular belief, 
and shoals of writers have since perpetuated 
and credited it. Bianchi (Comento, 1886, 
ninth edition) is one of these. His interest- 
ing note is worth reproducing. 

“Quando il Poeta scrivea questa cose, 
Celestino non era onorato di pubblico culto. 
Ma ad ogni modo il giudizio oi Dante su 
la rinunzia di questo pontefice, é secondo le 
false idee del mondo, e pili ancora secondo 
la sua ira (perciocché da quella rinunzia ne 
derivd l’esaltazione di Bonifacio ch’ egli 
odiava) ; non gia conforme al Vangelo e alla 
Chiesa, che la dichiard un’ azione magnanima. 
Vi fu chi disse, che in colui che fece il gran 
rifiut0 non abbia Dante voluto accenare 
Celestino, ma Esai. Altri ha detto Vieri 
de’ Cerchi, il qua!e avendo potuto recarsi in 
mano il governo di Firenze, per vile paura 
rifiutd. Io sto per Celestino. Si dira che 
dalle parole Vidi e conobbi, o guardai e vidi, 
pare che Dante dovesse aver conosciuto 
colui vivente. Nel supplemento agli Scvipé. 
Rerum Italic, del Muratori si legge; ‘in 
quest’ anno, 1294, v’ ha chi crede che passasse 
di Firenze Pier del Murrone d’ Isernia dopo 





15 anni negli archivi papali, non conosciuto nel 
mondo”; and Platina states that ‘‘his [Celestine’s] 
anniversary is kept every year on the 17th of July 
(which was the day of his death) by an order of 
Clement the Fifth made at Avignon (1313).” The 
‘* order ” was tantamount to a canonization. 
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aver lasciato il pontificato col nome di 
Celestino V.’ Il Cionacci poi dice, che 1’ ex 
papa si fermd nel convento di San Gallo. 
Cosi Dante poteva anco averlo veduto; se 
pur non lo riconobbe a segni particolari del 
suo grado.” 

The Rev. H. F. Tozer (English Commentary 
on Dante's Divina Commedia, 1901, ad loc.) 
is somewhat neutral— Vidi e conobbi ; this 
implies that the person spoken of was some- 
one personally known to Dante. It is usually 
regarded as being Pope Celestine V., who 
abdicated within a year of his election in 
1294. Dante refers again to his 7ifiuéo in 
Inf., xxvii. 105.* The poet’s view of the 
Papal office would naturally lead him to 
regard such an act with great disfavour, and 
so far the identification is suitable; but a 
doubt arises with regard to it, from its being 
uncertain whether Dante could have seen 
Celestine.” Scartazzini is more decided in 
his rejection of the tradition : 

‘** Avendo il Poeta subito conosciuto quell’ 
ombra, ne deriva per necessaria conseguenza 
che si tratta di un personaggio veduto e 
conosciuto da Dante in questa vita, mentre 
non sembra probabile che egli vedesse e 
conoscesse personalmente papa Celestino V. 
. «. Avendo Dante taciuto il nome del 
personaggio, dovremo confessare di non 
conoscerlo. Certo @, che egli parla di un 


* The words alluded to— 


Son due le chiavi, 
Che il mio antecessor non ebbe care— 


were uttered by Boniface VIII. in life to Guido da 
Montefeltro, a famous Ghibelline General, who died 
in 1298 as a Franciscan friar. His place is in the 
Eighth Circle amongst the Evil Counsellors—a fate 
from which even his Franciscan habit did not save 
him. This is all the more singular, as Dante speaks 
of him in the Conzvito as one of those noble spirits 
‘* who, when they approached the last haven, lowered 
the sails of their worldly operations, and gave them- 
selves up to religion in their old age, laying aside 
every worldly delight and wish.” Cary suggests that, 
from this, ‘‘it would seem as if Dante himself had 
either not heard or had not believed the report of 
Guido’s having sold himself thus foolishly to the 
Pope when he wrote the passage in the Convito.” 
Possibly, but he both heard and believed it to some 
purpose later, and changed his opinion of it. ‘‘ There 
is a relation,” adds Cary, ‘‘ similar to this in the 
history of Ferreto Vincentino, lib. ii., anno 1294 ; 
and the writer adds that our poet had justly con- 
demned Guido to the torments he has allotted him.” 


3°7 





uomo da lui assai ben conosciuto in questa 
vita.” 

Equally determined in his repudiation is 
Lombardi, who prefers to see in the “ colui :” 

“ Qualche concittadino dello stesso Dante, 
il quale, o per non ispendera danaro, o per 
altro vil motivo ricusando di sostenere il 
partito de’ Bianchi, cagione fosse dei grandis- 
simi avvenuti guai, tanto al Poeta, che a quei 
del suo partito”’; the “concittadino” being 
either “Torrigiano de’ Cerchi,” or, on the 
supposition of his being alive in 1301, “la 
fazionaria briga gid incominciata molti anni 
innanzi.” 

Cary remarks on the “ concittadino ” 
theory : 

“‘Lombardi would apply it the [‘colui’] 
to some one of Dante’s fellow-citizens, who, 
refusing, through avarice or want of spirit, to 
support the party of the Bianchi at Florence, 
had been the main occasion of the miseries 
that befell them. But the testimony of Fazio 
degli Uberti, who lived so near the time of 
our author, seems almost decisive on this 
point. He expressly speaks of the Pope 
Celestine as being in Hell. See the Ditta- 
mondo, L. IV., cap. xxi. The usual inter- 
pretation is further confirmed in a passage in 
Canto XXVII., v. ror. Petrarch, while he 
passes a high encomium on Celestine for his 
abdication of the Papal power, gives us to 
understand that there were others who 
thought it a disgraceful act. See the De 
Vité Solit., B. U1. sect. iii., ch. 18.” 

Lombardi further mentions the Jndustrie 
Jilologiche, issued at Milan in 1701 by 
Innocenzio Barcellini of the Celestine Order, 
wherein the brother of Giano della Bella is 
alluded to as “‘quell’nomo vile, codardo, e 
pusillanimo, dz cui intese Dante,” on account 
of his refusal to act as leader of the 
Florentines. 

Such are a few, culled at haphazard from 
many, of the conflicting surmises regarding 
the identity of the mysterious “colui.” The 
voice of truth is muffled by the babel of 
contending voices. But surely there is an 
atmosphere where — 


Beyond those voices there is peace, 
where truth rings out clear and resonant, 


and with no uncertain sound. I believe 
that atmosphere is of the poet’s own creation, 
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wherein whoso wills may hear. ‘ Dante & 
l'interprete di se stesso,” wrote Gabrielle 
Rosetti, with rare insight (Za Beatrice di 
Dante, 1842). This is a sound canon of all 
Danteian investigation, for, to again quote 
the same author, as in the case of Beatrice, 
so in this of “colui”: ‘ Dante fece e disfece 
l’opera del mistero, egli @ la sfinge e l’Edipo 
del grand’ enigma, ei ci pone la benda e ce 
la toglie, ei cred le tenebre e la luce.” 

That Dante is his own interpreter here as 
elsewhere is demonstrably clear; that his 
critics have persistently ignored the fact is 
equally lucid. For the most part these 
latter have buttressed their prejudices by 
quibbling over the context, and find their 
justification in the variants of |. 59: 


Vidi e conobbi l’ombra di colui. 


Dr. Moore has a luminous note on these 
variants (Zextual Criticism of the D.C., Cam- 
bridge, 1889, p. 278): 

“ Vidi e conobbi is almost universal. After 
examining more than 240 manuscripts, I 
found Guardai e vidi in three only—viz., 
4 [in the British Museum, No. 19,587. A 
splendid folio on vellum. I should think 
the date assigned in the Class Catalogue— 
viz., 1380—is not far from the mark. Dr. 
Barlow is inclined to put it about 1400 or 
later], ¢ [in the British Museum (3,460 Harl.). 
A folio manuscript on paper. Thecolophon 
gives about the date one would have ex- 
pected—1469], and / [in the Biblioteca 
Riccardiana (No. 1,049 dis). A note at the 
end of the /nferno gives the date 1392.] 
Dr. Witte found it in nine only out of about 
400. Its very rarity, however, may make it 
useful as suggesting relationship, and this 
indication in the case of 7 and /, at any rate, 
is fully borne out by many other passages. 
It is curious to observe that Guardai e vidi 
appears in an overwhelming majority of 
editions, including the two Aldines and the 
Della Crusca (all of which, however, are very 
inferior texts), and several others of the 
sixteenth century ; while in modern editions 
it is all but universal. Out of nineteen such 
which I have examined I find Vidi e conobbi 
in three only—viz., Witte, Scartazzini, and 
Camerini. Ler contra, none of the old 
commentators (except, perhaps, Caste/vetro) 
recognize the reading ‘ Guardai,’ etc., while 


Boc., Benv., Buti, Land., Barg. have Vidi 
econobbi. The rest are indeterminate.” 

Let me add that Lombardi and Bianchi 
both use texts with Guardai e vidi, the Nuovo 
Editore of the former adding ‘ Vidi e conobbi 
ha il Cod. Vati. 3199, e l’Angelico.” The 
‘‘ Quattro prime Edizione ” read thus : 

Foligno: ‘‘ Uiddi econobbi lombra dicolui.” 

Jest : ‘* Vidi e conobbi lombra di colui.” 

Mantona: ‘‘ Uidi e chonobbi lombra di chollui.” 

Napoli : ‘* Uiddi econobbi lombra dicolui.”’ 

Without further excursion into the textual 
criticism of this line, which would be beside 
my present inquiry, the mere allusion to its 
variants warrants what is more germane to 
my scope, the questions, Does the more 
widely accepted reading—Vidi e conobbi— 
establish a personal acquaintance of Dante 
with Celestine? And does the less universal 
—Guardai e vidi—imply the contrary? Or 
are both on the same plane of affirmation ? 
As we have seen, Scartazzini, who denies the 
identity of ‘‘ colui”’ with Celestine—though 
he curiously adopts the chief reading, which 
clearly states the contrary, as his text— 
held that ‘‘non sembra probabile che egli 
vedesse € conoscesse personalmente papa 
Celestino V.” ; whilst Bianchi, who admitted 
the identity of “colui” with that Pontiff, 
though he also curiously adopts the variant 
as Ais text, hazards, in face of both counts, 
the opinion, “Si dira che dalle parole Vidi 
e conobbi, 0 Guardai e vidi, pare che Dante 
dovesse aver conosciuto colui vivente,” 
making it his own by quoting Muratori and 
Cionacci, and concluding, though with a 
certain qualification, “Cosi Dante poteva 
anco averlo veduto ; se pur non lo riconobbe 
a segni particolari del suo grado.” 

Thus, to instance no others, are com- 
mentators amusing variants of themselves, as 
of their texts. My own view is that both 
texts suggest personal acquaintanceship, 
though the preponderance of evidence de- 
cidedly lies with the first. But cu¢ dono! 
Whether the poet knew “ colui”’ as Celestine, 
or knew him not personally, is immaterial to 
the fact that he places him in the Hell of his 
great poem. It was no new thing for him to 
assign a place in one or each division of his 
tripartite Vision to those whom he did not 
know, and could not have known in the 
flesh. : . 
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But the main question is, whether Dante 
had a previous personal knowledge of 
“colui” or not, is this ‘“‘colui” identical, 
in the poet’s mind, with Pope Celestine V. ? 
In other words, are they one and the same? 
Who can tell us this but Dante himself? 
But as his voice has been hushed for seven 
centuries, the Yea or Nay must be sought, if 
anywhere, in his writings, and here Rossetti’s 
canon is supremely serviceable: “ Dante é 
linterprete di se stesso.” Surely the poet 
assumes this role in the lines already quoted, 
Inf., xxvii. 105, which he puts into the 
mouth of Boniface VIII. : 


Son due le chiavi, 
Che il mio antecessor non ebbe care. 


Mr. Tozer admits the reference to the 
‘gran rifiuto,” but, oddly enough, fails to 
see therein a complete identification of 
“colui” with Celestine, “‘from its being 
uncertain whether Dante could have seen 
Celestine.” Cary more shrewdly accepts 
the lines as further confirmatory of ‘the 
usual interpretation.” Of course they are, 
beyond the shadow of a reasonable doubt. 
If these lines be not the interpretation of the 
preceding ones, then I have yet to learn 
what interpretation means. Dante, not 
“apparently,” but unmistakably, “ consigns 
St. Celestine to his Znferno.” It is not, in 
my view, a question of tradition, however 
ancient or universal. Neither ‘‘ Quod sem- 
per, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” nor 
“In dubiis libertas,” has any weight here. 
The issue is affected solely by Dante’s mind, 
and that mind is revealed to us solely in his 
writings. And in this passage the revelation 
is complete—the key fits the lock to perfec- 
tion. ‘‘Colui che fece per viltate il gran 
rifiuto ” was the man who “non ebbe care le 
due chiavi,” and that man was Boniface’s 
predecessor, who was Celestine V. The 
inference is so logically conclusive and so 
luminously self-evident that, to me, it has 
always seemed the eighth’ wonder of the 
world that commentators have been so blind 
to its clearness. The suggested identification 
of “colui” with Esau and Lombardi’s 
*‘ qualche concittadino,” are as futile as Scar- 
tazzini’s short-sighted verdict that ‘‘ avendo 
Dante taciuto il nome del personaggio, 
dovremo confessare di non conoscerlo.”’ 


As to the poet’s motive for allegating the 
easily-persuaced Pontiff ad inferos, I incline 
to Dean Plumptre’s explanation, with the 
addition that it was, in my opinion, the act 
of an unbalanced, because biassed, judgment. 
The punishment is in outrageous dispropor- 
tion to the fault—if fault there be at all; 
but happily the D.C. is but a poet’s dream 
after all. 

(Zo be continued.) 


re) 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


sillaens 
Some interesting properties were 
sold at Sotheby’s on Tuesday, 
July 8. The Dryden copy of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
sent into the sale-room by Sir 
A. Dryden, of Canons Ashby, 
in whose family it has been 
since 1762, was bought by Mr. 
Sabin for £1,950. The record 
for the First Folio is £3,600, 
paid for the Van Antwerp (earlier the 
Locker-Lampson) copy at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
in 1907, but that was perfect and very tall. 
The Dryden copy, No. 75 in Sir Sidney 
Lee’s ‘*Census,” is sound and clean and 
fairly tall, but the title-page is in facsimile, 
and there are minor defects. 





A curious copy of the Second Folio, which 
bears marks of expurgation—in the case of 
Measure for Measure of complete suppression 
—at the hands of the Council of the Spanish 
Inquisition, was in the same sale, and fetched 
#200, The same sum was given by Mr. 
Maggs for the copyright agreement of John 
Gay with the publishers Tonson and Watts 
for his Beggar's Opera and Fables. Addison’s 
signed receipt for 4 107 ros. for the copyright 
of Cato went to Mr. Quaritch for £49; and 
the same purchaser paid £71 fora collection 
of some 540 agreements of this nature for 
works by eighteenth-century authors. The 
copyright agreement for Zom Jones, sold to 
Miller for £600, and Fielding’s receipt for 
that sum, it may be recalled, were sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on June 12, 1915, for 
41,015. They had been in the Huth 
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Collection, and had been bought many years 
previously for £ 12. 

x & & 
An important illurainated manuscript on 
vellum of Valerius Maximus, from the famous 
Didot Collection of Paris, 122 leaves, enriched 
by a Florentine artist of the Giottesque school 
with nine large miniatures, besides initials and 
borders, brought 4170; a first edition, circa 
1470, of the /mitatio Christi, by Thomas a 
Kempis, £110; Zhe Countesse of Pembroke’s 
Yoychurch, bound up with the Zmanuel, 
450. A collection of armorial bindings 
from the libraries of the rulers of France, 
from Henry II. to Napoleon III., sold 
separately, realized in all close upon £ 400. 
The highest individual price was £90, paid 
for Marie Antoinette’s copy of Prayers for 
Holy Week, 1777, bound in red morocco, 
with her arms. 

&* & & 
At Christie’s, on July 15, a copy of the 
Shakespeare First Folio went for the low 
sum of £273. It had been in the Hutchin- 
son family since about 1650, and is No. 79 
in Sir Sidney Lee’s “Census.” The first 
five leaves and two others were in facsimile, 
and there were other defects. 


&* &* * 

An exhibition of Spanish Old Masters will 
be held at the Grafton Galleries from next 
October for four months. The proceeds 
will be divided proportionately between the 
National Art-Collections Fund (who will be 
asked to earmark the sum obtained for the 
benefit of the National Gallery) and the 
analogous Spanish Society in Madrid. A 
General Committee, of which the Duke of 
Wellington is President, is being formed. 
Many promises of support have already been 
received. Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell will 
act as secretary. 


An illustrated volume on Zhe Ancient 
Painted Glass in England, by Dr. Philip 
Nelson, will shortly be added to Messrs. 
Methuen’s valuable series of “The Anti- 
quary’s Books.” 


& 
Three volumes are announced by the Oxford 
University Press of a new series of “ Oxford 
Historical and Literary Studies,”’ to be issued 
under the direction of Professors C. H. 


Firth and Walter Raleigh. Vol. i. will be 
devoted to Llizabethan Kogues and Vaga- 
bonds, and their Representation in Contem- 
porary Literature, by F. Aydelotte ; vol. ii. 
to Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565, by 
C. G. Bayne; and vol. iii. to Zhe House of 
Lords in the Reign of William IIT, by A. S. 
Turberville. 
5 * 


From the sister University Press at Cam- 
bridge may be expected shortly an illustrated 
quarto entitled Scythians and Greeks: A 
Survey of Ancient History and Archeology on 
the North Coast of the Euxine from the 
Danube to the Caucasus, by Ellis H. Minns. 
The author’s object has been to furnish a 
summary of what is known regarding each 
aspect of his subject, keeping in principle to 
the region within the Russian Empire be- 
tween the Carpathians and the Caucasus, 
which has naturally attracted the attention 
of scholars writing in Russian. Chapters 
are included on “ Siberia and Other Countries 
adjacent to Scythia’; “Art in the Greek 
Colonies ”; ‘‘ The Scythians : their Customs 
and Racial Affinities”; and “‘ Geography of 
Scythia according to Herodotus.” 


xs SF & 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish in the autumn 
a volume on U/ster Folklore, by Miss Eliza- 
beth Andrews, an article from whose pen 
appears in the present issue of the Antiguary. 
Miss Andrews is well qualified by intimate 
and first-hand knowledge of Ulster lore to 
produce a useful work on the subject. 


es SF & 
The late Mr. J. Wornham Penfold, who was 
keenly interested in the history of Haslemere, 
Surrey, left a large accumulation of material 
on the subject. This material has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Percy Woods, C.B., 
with whom is associated Mr. E. W. Swanton, 
Curator of the Haslemere Educational 
Museum. It is proposed, if sufficient sub- 
scribers justify the venture, to publish a 
volume entitied Bygone Haslemere, in two 
editions, a more expensive issue, with a plan 
of the parish in 1735 and thirty-two full- 
page plates, and a cheaper edition, with the 
plan, but with fewer plates. Documentary 
evidence begins with the year 1221, when 
Henry III. ordered the Sheriff of Surrey to 
deliver seisin of the Manor of Godalming and 
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the Market of Haslemere to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. A part: of the original public 
record which includes this order has been 
photographed for reproduction. Particulars 
of the proposed publication can be obtained 
from Messrs. West, Newman and Co., 
54, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
a »* od 

At the annual general meeting of the British 
Academy, held on July 1, it was announced 
that the Academy had voted the sum of 
4,600 from the Schweich Fund to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund for excavations at Abydos 
and the Temple of Osiris. An anonymous 
donor has, through Sir F. G. Kenyon, offered 
to the Council 41,000 towards the expense 
of reproducing in facsimile the Septuagint 
portion of Codex Sinaiticus. The new 
Fellows elected were the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
Professor Samuel Alexander, Professor A. S, 
Hunt, Dr. George Macdonald, Sir John 
Macdonell, C.B., and Sir Hercules Read, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. Out 
of the maximum number of Fellows (100) 
there are now ninety-eight. 


ad 
Giving evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Public Records on June 26, the Clerk of 
the Metropolitan Water Board, Mr. A. B. 
Pilling, said that the Board had records of 
the whole of the old water companies of 
London. A good many of the early records 
of the New River Company were lost in the 
fire which occurred at the offices of the 
company in 1768, ‘They had a number of 
papers rescued from the fire, but they were 
more or less charred. They hoped at some 
time to have them specially treated, in order 
to restore them. They had the minutes 
of the Chelsea Water Company from 1726 


to 1904. BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
VoL, XIx., part ii., of the Journal of the Chester 


Archzological Society opens with a pleasant paper 
by Dr. J. C. Bridge, in two parts, on his predecessors, 


‘‘The Organists of Chester Cathedral,” 1541-1644 
and 1663-1877, embodying many interesting extracts 
from the Treasurer's Accounts, referring chiefly to the 
care and repair of the organ. We note one or two 
old words, In 1567 six shillings was paid for a 
barrel of beer ‘‘to gene [A.S. =to invite or compel] 
to the pleares [players] to make them to drinke,” at 
the time of the Whitsun Plays. A paper on “ The 
Berringtons of Cheshire,” by Mr. J. H. E. Bennett, 
contains several seventeenth-century inventories, and 
is illustrated by a folding pedigree and three plates : 
the first of a quaint old fireplace with heraldic over- 
mantel, the second of the arms on this mantel, and 
the third of a Berrington from a painted-glass window 
in Farndon Church. Miss M. V. Taylor contributes 
a paper on ‘‘The Sixteenth-Century Abbots of 
St. Werburgh’s, Chester,” with notes on related 
medizeval documents ; and Mr. J. H. Cooke supplies 
an account of ‘‘ The Ancient Abbey of Vale Royal,’ 
illustrated by eight plates, two of them in colour. 
Miscellanea, Proceedings, etc., complete an unusually 
good part of the Jourzal. 


es~.lmUlc rhc ClCH 


In the Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
vol. x., No, 2, are more reminiscences of Edinburgh 
Friends of sixty or seventy years ago; letters of 
Sheffield Friends; notes relating to Elizabeth Heath 
of Mansfield, the seventeenth-century foundress of 
Heath’s Charity ; extracts from the diary of Abiah 
Darby (1716-1794), containing many curious domestic 
and other details, and several references to Fletcher 
of Madeley; and a great variety of other matter 
illustrative of Quaker history and literature. Mr. 
Norman Penney’s section on ‘‘ Friends in Current 
Literature” is, as always, a valuable record. 


~ ms «% 


The latest publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society are the late Professor Skeat’s Place-Names 
of Suffolk, and No. Ixiv. (vol. xvii., No.1) of the 
Society’s Proceedings. The former was completed in 
manuscript by Professor Skeat before his lamented 
death, but he had not seen the proof-sheets. The 
Council have published the work as the author left it. 
It is on similar lines to his previously issued works 
on the place-names of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Bedfordshire (all issued by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society), Hertfordshire (East Herts 
Archeological Society), and Berkshire (Clarendon 
Press). The issue of this latest and, unfortunately, 
last of the series increases our sense of the loss 
philology has sustained by the death of the Professor, 
who had done so much to rescue the study of words 
and names from sciolism and guesswork. The part 
of Proceedings contains one paper only, but one of 
exceptional importance—an account of the recent 
excavation of ‘‘ Roman Pottery Kilns at Horningsea, 
Cambridgeshire,” by the Rev. F. G. Walker, illus- 
trated by four plates and many illustrations in the 
text. A particularly useful feature of this valuable 
paper is the detailed comparison of the Horningsea 
kilns with the other Roman kilns previously found in 
England. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 19.—Mr. W. 
Minet, Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. W. Paley 
Baildon exhibited a sixteenth-century account-book 
containing a note on swan-marks. The book be- 
longed to two members of a family named Rayner, 
who lived at Orton Longville, Hunts. The earlier 
entries range’ about 1513, the later ones from 1553 
onwards. The contents are varied. There are 
homely poems, notes of rentals, debts, wages, and 
inventories. There are also rules and scraps of 
Latin grammar and composition, a collection of 
proverbs and phrases, and a small number of recipes 
for various ailments. 

The most interesting item in the account is the 
record of the purchase of the Abbot of Oseney’s swan- 
mark from Rayner’s cousin. Apparently the cousin 
got it as attaching to some property of the Abbey 
purchased by him from the Crown. The writer of 
the manuscript also refers to a “blue-bill” marked 
on the beak and leg, and explains that a blue-bill 
was a white swan of one year old. 

Mr. Bullen exhibited, through Mr. Reginald Smith, 
some Anglo-Saxon ‘brooches and other ornaments 
acquired for the Herts County Museum at St. Albans. 
One series was recently found near King’s Walden, 
Herts, and comprised a pair of trefoil - headed 
brooches ; another with projections from a square 
head, and part of a girdle-hanger, doubtless from the 
grave of a woman, and dating from about the second 
quarter of the sixth century. A few specimens were 
also shown from Sheepwalk Hill, Toddington, Beds, 
where graves were found in 1844 and on subsequent 
occasions. These and other finds near the Icknield 
Way pointed to the Teutonic penetration of the 
district by successive settlements along that prehistoric 
road. 

Mr. Crawford communicated an account of the 
discovery in 1898 of a Late Celtic vase in a cist of 
stone slabs near Sheepwash Farm, Totland, I.W. 
The slabs were from an adjacent outcrop of the 
Headon Sands, and had been preserved with the 
vase by the late Robert Walker, who saw the vase 
standing in the grave beside a pillow-stone on which 
rested the skull. The interment, which belonged to 
the Early Iron Age, was to be reconstructed at Caris- 
brooke Castle, and the cist might date from Late 
Neolithic times, and have been used on more than 
one occasion. The urn.was pierced at the base, and 
was peculiar in having two projecting ring-handles, 


not countersunk, as usual in otherwise similar ex- 


amples from Dorset. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited the brass of a 
knight from Ulcombe, Kent (c. 1445), which is in- 
teresting as being another example of a series of 
figures of men in armour almost identical in design, 
and undoubtedly coming from the same workshop. 


He also exhibited a small piece of a palimpsest in- 
-scription recently purchased in Oxford.—Atheneum, 


June 28. 


2a 2 as 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 27.—Dr. Philip 
Norman, Vice-President, in the chair.—Mr. Cliftord 
Smith exhibited and described five panels from 


Porters, Southend, the property’ of Sir Charles 
Nicholson. The panels are of the early sixteenth 
century, and represent male busts carved in very high 
relief, under Renaissance canopies. There was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the identification 
of the busts. It was suggested that they were parts 
of an altar-p‘ece, representing Christ and Old and 
New Testament characters; but the more general 
opinion was that they were part of a set of ‘* The 
Nine Worthies.” This identification was strengthened 
by the fact that above one of the figures there were 
still remains of an inscription with the letters G O D, 
which may well be the beginning of the name of 
Godefroi de Bouillon, one of the nine worthies. 

Mr. H. E. Batch read a paper on ‘‘ Further Excava- 
tions at the Late Celtic and Romano-British Cave 
Dwelling at Wookey Hole, Somerset. In the course 
of the excavations pottery of exceptional interest has 
been discovered, the Celtic level having developed, as 
the entrance of the cave dwelling was approached, in 
such a way as to prove an occupation almost confined 
to the entrance in the earlier years. Several varia- 
tions of ornate designs in the C curve occurred at the 
very base of the deep levels, and lay beneath the 
ashes of the first fires lit in the cave. This pottery 
doubtless belonged to the incised ware which in 
France is confined to Armorica, and which is held to 
be related to the painted ware of the other parts 
of Gaul. The work done at Wookey Hole must be 
taken. to prove conclusively that the pottery of the 
deeper levels, closely agreeing with that of the Lake 
Villages, must range back at the least to 200 to 
250 B.c. Allowing even this, the rate of accumula- 
tion of the floor débris must have been much more 
rapid in the earlier part of the occupation. The 
strange mixing of animal (food) bones and shattered 
human bones has continued, though they are not 
found in the earliest deposit in which is the pottery 
decorated with C curves. Human jaw and limb 
bones, embedded in undisturbed ash, and: purposely 
crushed and broken, have constantly occurred. 

Amongst the finds are weaving combs, a decorate? 
antler cheek piece, iron and bronze objects, bone 
pins, needles, and other implements, pottery moulding 
implements and other objects. Atheneum, July 5. 


~ 6 9% 


The annual CONGRESS OF ARCHOLOGICAL SocI- 
ETIES was held on June 26, Sir Hercules Read pre- 
siding. The report of the Earthworks Committee, 
read by Mr. Albany F. Major, Hon, Secretary, stated 
that the Roman road crossing Durdham Downs, near 
Bristol, to the Roman dock at Sea Mills, had been 
partially destroyed, notwithstanding protests by the 
committee, in preparing the show ground for the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Some prehistoric lead 
workings on the same downs had also been destroyed, 
filled up, and turfed over, for the same reason. The 
committee had appealed to the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society to discourage such vandalism in 
connection with their shows, but up to the present 
their appeal had been merely acknowledged. They 
regard the fact of damage of the kind reported being 


~done with the apparent sanction of so important a 


public body as very serious. It was resolved that 
a letter of protest be addressed to the Royal Agri- 
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cultural Society in regard to the unnecessary destruc- 
tion. 

The Committee was glad to announce that the 
Duchy of Cornwall had purchased the magnificent 
earthwork known as Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, 
and had carried out works of preservation under the 
care of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments. The 
Duchy also owned the adjacent works of Marlborough 
Rings and Poundsbury. 

The Hants Field Club were endeavouring to save 
Winkelbury Camp, near Basingstoke, which had been 
purchased by a small-holders’ association, and the 
Yorkshire Society were trying to raise funds to pur- 
chase the Roman camp at Temple Borough. The 
Somerset Society were making efforts to save a 
barrow at Brightworthy on Exmoor, the two com- 
panion barrows having been already demolished by a 
road contractor. 

Mr. St. George Gray (Somerset) mentioned, as 
among other notable works in progress -in the West 
of England, the excavation of Cadbury Castle, some- 
times identified with Camelot. Already the original 
entrance had been found, which was built of stone 
with cobble paving, but nothing earlier than the Iron 
Age had yet turned up, which was rather surprising. 

The Rev. G. M. Livett moved a lengthy resolution 
referring to the restoration of cathedral and parochial 
churches, In respect of cathedral churches, it was 
recommended that in every case of intended altera- 
tions or extensive repairs the Chapter should consider 
the advisability of inviting the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, or someone nominated by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, to make a report thereon 
before their architect was instructed to proceed with 
the works. In regard to parish churches, the Con- 
gress expressed the hope that the Bench of Bishops 
would take collective action with a view to insuring, 
as far as possible, that no alteration or addition be 
carried out without a faculty, and that applications 
for a faculty be accompanied by full particulars of 
historic, architectural, and archeological features, 
with a view to their preservation. The resolution 
was Carried. 

Mr. Philip M. Johnston (Surrey) brought before 
the Congress a proposed sale of two silver flagons of 
the date of 1649, belonging to East Horsley Church in 
Surrey. These were part of a set of plate of about 
the same date, comprising also paten and chalice. 

The church was in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, having been well restored ; the neighbourhood, 
also, was not a poor one, there being numbers of rich 
residents. -There appeared, therefore, to be none of 
the reasons that might be brought forward in other 
cases for such an action. The resolution for sale had 
been carried by a majority of three in a vestry meeting 
of eight; the Surrey Archzological Society had 
lodged a protest with the Bishop, and it was hoped 
that the Congress would assist. 

A resolution was adopted protesting strongly 
against the sale. 


“e«olClC OU Cr 


At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on July 2 the paper read was ‘‘ The 
Building Unit in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond, with lantern illustrations. 

VOL. IX. 


The seventieth Annual Congress of the BRITISH 
ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was opened at 
Cambridge on July 7, under the presidency of Mr. 
C. E. Keyser. After lunch Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham gave an address on ‘‘ The Plan of a College 
Building,” in which he sketched how the college 
was developed; and the members visited Trinity, 
St. John’s, and Caius. In the evening a mayoral 
reception was held, and Mr. Keyser gave his presi- 
dential address. The insignia and charters of the 
Corporation of Cambridge were explained by the 
Town Clerk. On July 8 the members had a motor 
excursion to some ancient houses and churches in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, under the guidance ot 
Mr. T. D. Atkinson. They visited Sawston Church 
and Hall, and proceeded to Audley End, the home 
of the Braybrookes, which was built at a cost of 
£200,000, on the site of an ancient monastery, by 
the Lord Howard who took part in the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. At Saffron Walden the 
many Elizabethan houses, the fine church, the 
museum, and town-hall, were seen, and the party 
motored to Thaxted Church and Horham Hall. 
Afterwards Nell Gwynne’s house at Newport, and 
the churches of Wenden, Littlebury, Ickleton, and 
Duxford, were inspected, and a brief stay was made 
at Whittlesford, where the chapel of an old monastic 
hospital is now used as a cart-shed and barn. On 
Wednesday, July 9, Jesus College, Barnwell Church, 
and the old leper chapel, Madingley Hall, Girton 
College, and Swaveney, Over, and Willingham 
churches, were visited. At Jesus the party were re- 
ceived by: Mr. A. Gray, the Master, who personally 
conducted them over the older parts of the college 
and the chapel. From the site of the old nunnery 
the visitors passed on to view the remains of the 
once powerful and extensive Augustinian monastery, 
which stood on 13 acres, but was demolished with 
such good will after the Reformation that only one 
small chamber, believed to be the cellarer’s office, 
remains, and is carefully preserved by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society. The rest of the masonry is 
distributed about the district in private houses or 
churches, the Chapel of Corpus Christi College 
having been entirely built from the remains. The 
monastery was founded in 1100, In the evening a 
reception was given at Magdalene College by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Lady Albinia Donaldson. On 
Thursday, the roth, the programme was very varied. 
The Pepysian Library and sundry churches were 
visited in the morning; and in the afternoon the 
party motored to Fulbourn and the Fleam Dyke, the 
famous prehistoric earthwork, about which an address 
was given by Professor T. McKenny Hughes. They 
then went on to Hildersham Church, Balsham 
Church, and Bartlow House, where the Rev. C. H, 
and Mrs. Brocklebank entertained them to tea. 
Afterwards the party visited Bartlow Hills, tall 
mounds whose origin is disputed, but which local 
antiquaries associate with the great and decisive 
battle between Canute and Edmund. It is claimed 
that the scene of the battle was at Ashdon, on the 
south-eastern border of Cambridgeshire. The tumuli 
are in the parish of Ashdon, and the church which 
they adjoin is traditionally held to have been 
erected by Canute as a place in which prayers 
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might be offered for those who were killed in the 
fight. The programme was concluded with a visit 
to Wandlebury Camp. In the evening a meeting 
was held at the Lion Hotel, Cambridge, when a 
paper on Stourbridge Fair was read by the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield. Friday, July 11, was spent partly 
in visiting various Cambridge colleges, and partly 
in an excursion to Ely. Later the members attended 
a reception at Trinity College Lodge, given by the 
Master and Mrs. Montagu Butler. 
“~ 2 
The ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
met at Sligo, June 23 to 28. At the general meeting 
in the town hall, the President, Count Plunkett, in 
the chair, Alderman Higgins, on. behalf of the Mayor 
and Corporation, presented an address of welcome to 
the Society, and the President, in acknowledging the 
compliment, said that the Irish Councils were partners 
with the Society in the preservation of the ancient 
monuments of Ireland. The Right Hon. Dr. Cox 
read a very interesting paper on a monument of the 
family of O’Conor Sligo, in Sligo Abbey. Two papers 
by Mr. T. J. Westropp, on ‘Promontory Forts of 
Achill, Co. Mayo,’’ and “The Mullet”; and a paper 
by Lord Walter Fitzgerald on ‘‘ Sir John MacCoghlan, 
Knight of Cloghan, Chief of Delvin-MacCoghlan, who 
died in 1590,” were referred to the Council for publi- 
cation in the Society’s Journal. The members visited 
the Dominican Abbey of Sligo and the Franciscan 
Abbey of Dromahaire under the guidance of Dr. 
Robert Cochrane, who is directing the reparation of 
these very interesting remains. A very full week was 
spent in the study of the Carrowmore megalithic 
monuments, Queen Medb’s Cairn at Knocknarea, the 
holy well and altar by Lough Gill, the crannogs in 
Glencar Lake, the round tower, high cross, and 
dolmen, at Drumcliff, and the ancient church at 
Ballysodare. 
a 


At the annual general meeting of the HELLENIC 
Society, held on June 24, Mr. A. H. Smith gave, 
with the aid of lantern slides, an account of notable 
accessions to the Department of Greek Antiquities at 
the British Museum during the past five years. Among 
them was the fine head of Augustus Cesar from Meroé, 
which was exhibited last year at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and some rough pieces of the capital of an 
Ionic column from the early Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. These latter are of special interest because 
they form part of the capital already in the British 
Museum, which was conjecturally restored by Mr. 
Smith’s predecessor, Mr. Murray. It now appears 
that Mr. Murray’s conjectures were not altogether in 
accordance with the facts, and Mr. Smith announced 
that the capital was now being restored once more, 
and would be on view at the Museum in the autumn. 


“J 


The annual excursion of the SvssEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society was held in the Cuckmere Valley and district 
on July 7. The weather in the morning was delight- 
ful, in the afternoon deplorable. The members first 


visited Winton Street, to see the site of the recently- 
discovered Anglo-Saxon cemetery. Mr. A. F. 
Griffiths gave particulars of the excavations conducted 
last autumn on behalf of the Society. He said that 


the burying-place was connected with the settlement at 
Alciston, and was purely pagan. It had been entirely 
lost sight of—there had probably been mounds, but 
all had been ploughed over. Some of the burials 
had been disturbed by the passage of the plough. 
Nearly a hundred graves had been found, more than 
seventy of which had contained some object—a knife 
or buckle—and a few had fine collections of objects. 
One contained a large number of objects—bronze 
brooches, a glass vase,etc. One fine silver penannu- 
lar fibula was found. No gold things were found, 
only bronze-gilt. There was no trace of cremation. 
The many sherds and pebbles thrown on some 
of the interments were evidence of pagan burial. 
Digging will be resumed in September, when it is 
hoped that further discoveries may be made. Some 
of the finds were shown on the spot. Later Alfriston, 
Litlington, and West Dean Churches were visited, 
described respectively by the Rev. R. Doughty, 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, and the Rev. G. W. A. 


Lawrance. 
2 Bay 


The NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES held a 
meeting on the site of Newminster Abbey, near Mor- 
peth, on July 5, the visitors being received by Mr. 
George Renwick, formerly M.P. for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, who for many years has had his country house, 
Springhill, on a portion of the Abbey property. Under 
Mr. Renwick’s guidance, and that of Mr. Oswald, 
architect, Newcastle, the site was inspected, the 
various remains recently discovered were pointed out, 
and objects found during the operations were shown. 
The company assembled at the arch, which for 
centuries was the only object above ground to suggest 
that a great building had stood there. Mr. Renwick 
guided his visitors along the line of the north wall of 
the church, and then to the north-east corner of the 
choir, where the remains of a very massive buttress 
had been found. It was pointed out that the lowest 
courses of that buttress were thirteenth-century work, 
while those above them were a century later. Atten- 
tion was called to the discovery of the east wall of 
the chapter-house, in excellent preservation, and also 
to a trench which had been made in front of the 
door of the chapter-house, and in it there had been 
found three stone coffins. Here Mr. Renwick 
showed a skull, perforated, and bones which had been 
found in one of the coffins. The visitors were after- 
wards received at Springhill by Mrs, Renwick, and 
entertained at tea. 
— - ss... 

Members of the YORKSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society had a delightful excursion on June 26 to 
Barnard Castle, Bowes, and Eggleston. At Barnard 
Castle, in the keep of the castle, Mr. W. M. I’Anson 
gave a short history of the fortress, and a description 
of what it was in its early days. The party next 
proceeded to Bowes, and here Mr. I’Anson described 
the ruins of the castle, which was commenced in 
1165 by an Earl of Richmond as a defence against 
the men of Westmoreland and Cumberland, who 


_ frequently, during the Norman period, took sides 


with the Scots. Mr. I’Anson described the castle as 
a unique rectangular tower, and said it was a purely 
military structure, and was not designed as the 
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residence of a seigneur. The remains of the Roman 
station were next viewed, Mr. Edward Wooler read 
a paper on the subject, and explained that Bowes 
itself, though now an inconsiderable place, has a 
long history. It was a Roman station, though un- 
noticed in Saxon records or the Domesday Book. 
The remains of the station bore testimony to the 
antiquity of the place, and the name given to 
it was Lavatre, a vestige of which remained in 
the name of the adjoining stream, the Laver. 
The station measured 140 by 130 yards, and 
enclosed 3} acres. Its situation as a Roman 
fortress resembles no other to be found in Britain. 
It is located neither on one of the highest and 
steepest fells, nor on the warm and sheltered bank of 
a river at its junction with a similar stream ; but is 
placed on a bleak and exposed summit 975 feet 
above sea-level, ill-watered, and wholly unsheltered, 
but: commanding extensive views to the south, east, 
and west. The fortress, as was frequently the case, 
had served as one vast quarry for the construction of 
the castle, the church, and the vicarage, which are 
included in its area. Mr. Wooler explained the 
strategic position of the station and its communica- 
tions with other Roman camps. He also gave 
particulars of the garrison and of some altars and 
other remains that have been unearthed. The party 
afterwards proceeded to Eggleston Abbey, the ruins 
of which were described by Mr. H. B. McCall. 


bad J a Sad) 

A well-attended meeting of members of the YoRK- 
SHIRE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY was held at Hull on 
June 14. In the morning some of the members paid 
a visit to Barton-on-Humber, where the two fine 
churches were examined under the guidance of the 
President, Mr. T. Sheppard. Some excavations 
recently made under the famous Saxon tower have 
revealed a curious grave, made of bricks placed on end, 
thus forming a crude cist, somewhat similar to that 
formed of pieces of chalk stone found under the church 
at Hessle some years ago, now preserved at Hull. 
In the afternoon the party examined the numismatic 
gallery in the Municipal Museum, where fifteen cases 
have been set apart to illustrate our country’s coinage 
from prehistoric times to the present date. The 
collection includes many important “finds” of 
Roman coins, etc., as well as a representative series 
of Yorkshire medals and tokens. Subsequently 
Mr. T. Pickersgill (Leeds) read a paper on ‘‘ Irish 
Regal Copper Coinage,” which was illustrated by 
specimens of all the types. Mr. S. H. Hamer 
(Halifax) followed with an account of the specimens in 
his collection which are not referred to in Boyne’s 
work on Yorkshire Tokens of the Seventeenth Century ; 
this paper also was illustrated by specimens. The 
President submitted some notes on rare works dealing 
with Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coins and tokens, 
including a rare pamphlet published in Hull over 
a century ago, dealing with the adventures of a light 
guinea, Several exhibitions were made. 


sc re 
On June 28 members of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY 
oF East ANGLIA visited Grime’s Graves, Weeting, 
which share with Cissbury the distinction of being 
the most noted prehistoric flint workings in the British 


Isles. Mr. W. G. Clarke pointed out that there were 
supposed to be 254 of these flint-pits in an area of 
20 acres. When the Norsemen came there was 
apparently no existing tradition as to their origin, 
and they were named “ Grime’s Graves,” Grim being 
the Norse devil. A hillock near by formed of sand 
from the first pit excavated was called “Grim’s Hoe,” 
gave its name to the Hundred, and was the place 
of meeting of the Hundred Court. Until 1870 the 
‘*Graves” were su, ,osed by antiquaries to mark the 
site of an ancient British village ; but in that year Canon 
Greenwell excavated one of the pits, and proved that 
they were flint workings of prehistoric man, though 
all our knowledge was based on the one excavation. 
Many picks made from the antlers of the red deer 
rubbed pieces of bone, worked chalk, bones of domestic 
animals, a chalk lamp, a basalt axe, and flint imple- 
ments with white patina, were found. Early opinions, 
based on the excavations, put the age of the pits as 
Late Neolithic ; then the ‘‘ Cissbury type ’’ imple- 
ments found in the pits were classed as Early 
Neolithic ; but last year Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., 
of the British Museum, pointed out. the cultural 
analogies of the ‘‘ Cissbury type’’ and Aurignacian 
implements, The exact age of the ‘‘ Graves ” could 
probably only be determined by further excavation, 
Later the party visited Elveden Brickyard, where 
they were met by Dr. Allen Sturge, who dealt with 
the important geological and archeological problems 
presented by the brickearth and its contained imple- 
ments, and pointed out the spot from which a tusk of 
Elephas (probably mammoth) was excavated in the 
previous week, the total length being about 6 feet. 


Other meetings and excursions include the annual 
meeting of the CARMARTHENSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY on June 19 at the Palace, Abergwili, when 
the report showed a membership of 320; the two- 
days summer excursion of the CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORELAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY in the 
St. Bees and Seascale district on June 19 and 20; the 
excursions of the BIRMINGHAM ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SociETyY to Coleshill and Maxstoke Castle and 
Priory on June 14, to Oscott College on June 21, 
and for three days in Dorsetshire, June 24-26; the 
twenty-first anniversary dinner of the VIKING SOCIETY 
on July 3, under the presidency of Mr. A. W. Johnston, 
when Lord and Lady Strathcona and Mount Royal 
were the chief guests, and some interesting displays 
of sword-dancing, with selections of Orkney, Shet- 
land, and Highland music on the pipes, were given ; 
the visit of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society to Kirkby Wharfe on June 21; 
the excursion of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
to Leighs and Leez Priory on June 26; the tour of 
the LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
June 25 and 26, which included Kirkstead, Tatter- 
shall, Scrivelsby, Stixwould, Bucknall, Tupholme, 
and Bardney, at which last place the Rev. C. E. Laing 
took the visitors over and explained the excavations 
on the site of Bardney Abbey ; the motor excursion 
of the St. ALBANS AND HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society to Dunstable Priory Church, ete., on July 11 ; 
the meeting of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH&- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue in Bevis Marks, Houndsditch, on July 1, 
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when Mr. Albert M. Hyamson read a paper on the 
history of the synagogue ; the meeting of the HAMP- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SocigTY in the Isle of Wight 
on June 24; the excursions of the HaLiFax ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY on June 28 to Bolton Priory and 
Barden Tower, and on July’5 to various places in 
Warley ; the visit of the BRIGHTON ARCH OLOGICAL 
Cus on July 5 to the ancient stones which are railed 
off just inside the scuth-west entrance to Hove 
Park, where Mr. H. S. Toms gave an account of 
what was known of the stones, with some speculations 
as to their original sites and meaning ; the excursion 
of the NoRFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to St. 
Olaves, Burgh Castle, and Yarmouth, on July 9 ; and 
the excursion of the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society to West Burton on July 5. 


Se 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


THE STANE STREET: A MONOGRAPH. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Illustrated by William Hyde. London: 

. Constable and Co., Lid., 1913. Demy 8vo., 

pp. x +304. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This isan able, provoking, delightful, and altogether 
readable—though once or twice a trifle intemperately 
worded—volume. Mr. Belloc has an enviable gift of 
lucid exposition, which, combined with his enthusiasm 
for the subject of the moment, makes his books singu- 
larly attractive. An excellent example of his method 
is to be found in the first or introductory part of the 
volume before us, which deals with Roman roads in 
Britain. It is brilliantly written, and touched de- 
lightfully with the historic imagination ; but occasion- 
ally the generalizations are too sweeping, and the 
reader, if his breath be not entirely taken away by 
the vigorous sweep of the writer’s periods, will gasp 
out a protest here and there against Mr. Belloc’s 
determination not to allow the possibility of any 
good thing or institution originating outside Rome. 
Stane Street ran from Chichester to the foot of where 
stood later old London Bridge—a point of arrival 
clearly proved, we think, in these pages—in a series 
of four alignments or limbs, as Mr. Belloc calls them. 
These limbs the author accounts for with characteristic 
clearness, shows the method of alignment, and dis- 
cusses forcibly and well the situation of the camps, 
or mansiones, on the line of the street. A chapter on 
“The Historical Character of the Road” follows, in 
which Mr. Belloc becomes bellicose, and attacks 
whole-heartedly the “charlatanry and folly” of “that 
search for iconoclastic novelty at the expense of 
scholarship which is the very disease of dons.” The 
author is too intemperate to be fair to the school he 
attacks ; but we fancy the ‘‘dons” who have excited 
his wrath will smile at their hot-headed detractor’s 


fury, and enjoy the vigour of his prose. In the next 
chapter Mr. Belloc expounds with ingenuity and 
unfailing lucidity the high historical interest of the 
modern divergences on the line of Stane Street, and 
in a concluding third part discusses the numerous 
details of each section of the road. All his statements 
cannot be accepted—the suggested, or, rather, boldly 
asserted, derivation on p. 196 of ** Coldharbour” from 
a curve of the road is very wild—but there is no page 
which will not repay the reader. Throughout the 
book the author’s arguments are ably seconded and 
elucidated by a most useful series of sketch-maps. 
The other illustrations are in many cases neither 
relevant nor well produced. Few topographical 
writers have produced such interesting and suggestive 
volumes as Mr, Belloc, and Zhe Stane Street shows 
him at his best. There is a sufficient index. 


x * * 

GARDEN CRAFT IN Europe. By H. Inigo Triggs. 
With over. 200 illustrations, including 13 collo- 
type plates. London: B. 7. Batsford (1913). 
Large imperial 8vo., pp. xii+ 332. Price 35s. net. 

The history and development of garden craft in 
Europe has not previously been traced in any book 
published in English, while the foreign literature of 
the subject is scanty. Mr. Triggs has therefore 
filled an obvious gap by the compilation and publica- 
tion of the delightful book now before us. Externally, 
and in all points of production and illustration, it is 
such as Mr. Batsford has accustomed us to expect in 
any book bearing his name as publisher. Garden 
craft was first developed in the East, and from Persia, 
Assyria, and Egypt, no doubt, the first planners of 
gardens in Europe drew their inspiration. The 
development of medizval gardening was closely 
associated with the spread of monasticism. ‘‘To 
the monks,” as Mr. Triggs well observes, ‘‘ entirely 
shut off from the world, the most human and universal 
taste for gardening served well as an outlet for the 
expression of their love of beauty.” But medizval 
gardens were developed chiefly from the point of view 
of utility. Grandeur and formality, which charac- 
terized some of the gardens of classic times, were 
practically unknown again till Renaissance times. 

It is impossible here to follow in detail Mr. Triggs’s 

treatment of a fascinating theme. First come the 

Italian gardens, into which the architectural element 

entered so largely, and then follow the introduction 

of Italian ideas into France, and the developments 
which culminated under Ie Nétre and his school. 

These French gardens were also magnificent and 

formal, but contained fewer actual buildings, the 

architectural element showing itself more in design 

than in garden buildings. From Frarce, after a 

chapter on the Netherlands, we are taken to the 

gardens of England in the sixteenth and two following 
centuries, and thence to German and Austrian gardens, 
garden designs in Spain, with a final chapter on “The 

English Landscape School, and its Influence on the 

Continent.” In recent years there has been consider- 

able advance in this country in garden craft, and 

increasing attention has been paid to the truth that 
gardens and house should be designed together, so as 
to result in a harmonious whole. This fact renders 
the appearance of Mr. Triggs’s beautiful volume par- 
ticularly timely. There is something to be learnt 
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: from the gardens of all times and schools of design— 
from the architectural magnificence of Italy, the 
stateliness of France, the greater homeliness and 
freedom of England, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
as well as from the smaller medieval gardens, with 
their combined usefulness and gay beauty. And 
Mr. Triggs's book, which is valuable from the historical 
point of view, will surely be found full of suggestion 
and inspiration by architects and others who have 
to consider practically the application of ideas illus- 
trated, often on a magnificent scale, in the historic 
gardens of this country and of other European lands. 
Apart from all this, the volume is a delightful and 
authentic picture-book. We say authentic advisedly, 
because so many of the illustrations are drawn from 
contemporary sources—medizval manuscripts and 
the engravings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There are also abundant photographic 
illustrations of historic and other gardens as they 
appear at the present time. Every garden-lover will 
find this book pleasant to read and a joy to possess. 
To turn its pages is to pass in review a succession of 
scenes of grace and beauty, of stately magnificence, 
formal grandeur, quaint design, and homely charm. 
A bibliography of ten pages and a good index com- 
plete a wholly delightful and satisfactory volume. 

*x* xk * 
GREEK AND ROMAN PorRaitTs. By Dr. Anton 
Hekler. With over 300 photographic plates, and 
19 illustrations in the text. London: William 
Heinemann, 1912. Large 4to., pp. xliv+335- 
Price 18s. net. 

This extremely handsome volume, printed in 
Stuttgart but published in London, is a notable 
archzological production. Probably to many classical 
students, and certainly to the general public, who may 
hitherto have thought that the rather monotonous 
gallery of Roman imperial busts near the entrance of 
the British Museum was a main or typical residue of 
classical portraiture, this book will come as a revela- 
tion. The succession of large and finely-printed 
photographs, drawn from many Continental and 
American galleries, inaddition to more familiar English 
examples, portrays the very men and women, some 
bearing famous names, others unnamed but none the 
less vividly real, who, as one feels, made Greece 
Greece and Rome Rome. As Dr. Hekler says in his 
lucid and suggestive essay which serves as a preface 
to the photographs, ‘in its earliest stages, artistic 
representation avoids everything individual.” Therefore 
he is not called upon to illustrate his theme by archaic 
specimens of portraiture. He gives, however, an 
interesting literary account of the three forms of 
Greek portraiture—the whole figure on a low 
pedestal, the architectonic term, and the bust which 
came in with the Hellenistic period. With many of 
the specimens drawn from Roman art one is more 
familiar, both from photographs of the leading Italian 
museums and from Mrs. Strong’s remarkable book 
on Roman Sculpture. But the less known Greek 
examples here adduced are wonderfully vital and 
appealing. Merely to turn over the pages of them 
proves. Dr. Hekler’s remark that with the Greeks 
portraiture was “an outcome of the homage paid to 
splendid human achievement, to physical and intel- 
lectual fitness.” Although, as Dr. Hekler reluctantly 





alleges, there is no authenticated portrait by Myron, 

‘*the pre-eminent master of characterization,” yet 

sculptors of glorious capacity but unrecorded names 

here supply remarkable presentments of individuality 
and nobility. The types seem as varied as to-day’s, 
and curiously “ modern.” It seems easy in turning over 
the pages to find portraits which could stand for such 
different men as Sir Edward Grey, William Morris, 
and Sir Charles Holroyd. Again, the series of busts 
of Socrates is, with its two traditions, curiously 
fascinating. The writer knows a wise schoolmaster 
strongly resembling the fine though small bronze head 
in the Glyptothek at Munich. Dr. Hekler exercises 
great care and caution in his attribution of identity. 

For instance, the bust shown on plate 137, which has 

generally been described as that of Julius Czesar as 

Pontifex Maximus, is here labelled An **‘ unknown 

Roman.” It is an instance of the mature scholarship 

which has produced a volume indispensable to every 

archzologist’s library.—W. H. D. 

* *« * 

CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts. By J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D.,F.S.A. With 36 illustrations. London: 
Methuen and Co., Lid., 1913. Demy 8vo., pp. 
xviii+ 365. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume upon churchwardens’ accounts was ob- 
viously bound to find a place in the valuable series of 
‘* The Antiquary’s Books,” and Dr. Cox was obviously 
the man to compile it. For years past, in season and 
possibly sometimes out of season, he has been calling 
attention to the great value of these accounts as 
records illuminative of church and social history, also 
of many aspects of ecclesiology. Dr. Cox has pointed 
out again and again statements which could never 
have been made, and inferences which would never 
have been drawn, had those who made and drew 
them had some acquaintance with the parish accounts 
kept by churchwardens, so many of which are still 
happily extant. In the preface to his Parish Reg- 
isters, issued three years ago, Dr. Cox promised a 
companion volume on Churchwardens’ Accounts, and 
the volume now before us fulfils the promise. It is 
obvious from the statements inthe preface, and, indeed, 
from the nature of the material, that two volumes 
could easily have been filled ; but the publishers said 
one, and great compression has been necessary, 
together with the omission of more than one com- 
plete section, The omission of the section on Poor 
Relief is specially to be regretted, and we should like 
to have had the chapter on the ‘‘ documentary contents 
of various parish chests, apart from statements of ac- 
counts”; but lamentations are fruitless, and we are 
grateful for the wealth and variety of matter garnered 
within the covers of the book before us. It is not 
necessary in the pages of such a magazine as the 
Antiquary to enlarge upon the value of the harvest. 
The chronological list of wardens’ accounts of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries still extant, printed 
on pp. 44-52, with addenda on p. 353, shows how 
great is the mass of existing material—and the lists 
are probably not complete—and the slightest ac- 
quaintance with one good set of accounts will show 
the student how much light they throw on the details 
of parish, ecclesiastical, social, and sometimes national, 
history and administration. In a series of well- 
arranged chapters Dr. Cox gives extracts, with 
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running and illuminating commentary, bearing on 
such points as the fabric and services of the church, 
the pulpits, fonts, and other furniture of the church, 
on roods and Reformation changes—the seesaw of 
sixteenth-century changes is vividly reflected in the 
wardens’ entries—church-sittings, organs, singing-men, 
bells, books, hour-glasses, royal arms, parish plays 
and church ales, and so forth. A chapter on the Con- 
stables’ Accounts, which ‘‘are often found, particu- 
larly in smaller families, blended with those of the 
churchwardens, or entered in the same books,” is of 
particular interest, with its details concerning butts 
and bows and arrows, parish armour, gipsies, vagrants, 
beacons, and a variety of other aspects of p.rochial 


BLESSING OF PALMS: 


history. It is impossible in the space at our com- 
mand to give extracts; and, indeed, if one began to give 
extracts as examples, it would be difficult to know 
where to stop. No one is qualified to write on matters 
which relate to ecclesiastical history or ecclesiological 
lore who has not, to some exten: at least, familiarized 
himself (or herself) with the invaluable material con- 
tained in the wardens’ accounts; and Dr. Cox, in 
this handsome volume, has greatly facilitated the work 
of research, not only by the number and variety of 
the extracts he has enshrined in his always readable 
and instructive text, but by the carefully-compiled 
lists which show precisely where such accounts as 
have been printed are to he found, and where others, 





as yet unprinted, still exist. There are two indexes: 
one general, and the other of wardens’ accounts 
arranged in alphabetical order of parishes under 
counties. Altogether, this is a book which no anti- 
quary should be without. The fourteen plates, in- 
cluding several facsimile pages of accuunts, and the 
twenty-two other illustrations in the text, many of 
them from drawings by Mr. J. C. Wall, are all 
relevant and effective. One of the latter, drawn by 
Mr. Wall from a woodcut in the printed Sarum 
Processionale of 1502, which we are kindly permitted 
to reproduce on this page, shows the blessing of 
palms on Palm Sunday. The cut shows clearly that 
the rami pro clericis were true palms, while the 


=¥ 


SARUM PROCESSIONAL. 


/rondes et cetera pro laicis were the catkin-bearing 
willow branches. ‘‘ The former,” says Dr. Cox, 
‘* owing to its cost and difficulty of transit, would be 
but rarely used even by the clergy, save in cathedral 
or great conventual churches, whilst the latter is 
doubtless the ‘palm’ of scores of early wardens’ 
accounts.” 
x xk * 

“J.” A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILLIS CLARK. By 
A. E. Shipley. With 3 illustrations. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co., 1913. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xii+362. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The late Registrary of the University of Cambridge 
was a man of many friends. There were also others, 
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for “J.,” as he was affectionately called, had a quick 
temper and sometimes explosive utterance. He did 
much valuable work for Cambridge as Superintendent 
of the Museum of Geology and Comparative Anatomy, 
and later as Registrary, and in various other capacities 
and divers ways; while in certain of his books, 
especially the Architectural History of the University 
of Cambridge (1886) and the delightful Care of Books 
(1901), he earned the grateful thanks of a host of 
readers and students not connected with Cambridge. 
In the volume before us the Master of Christ's College, 
with the aid of many of his friends, has brought before 
us the man as he lived and worked. A very interesting 
feature of the earlier part of the work is the chapter, 
filling some thirty-three pages, giving ‘‘J.’s” own 
reminiscences of the Cambridge of his boyhood—a 
Cambridge much farther removed from the Cambridge 
of the present day, in modes of life and thought and 
work, than the mere number of years would seem to 
indicate. ‘‘You ought to remember, sir, the im- 
measurable distance that exists between an under- 
graduate and the Master of his college,” said Dr. 
Mansel, Master of Trinity from 1795 to 1820, to some 
unhappy human being who had ventured to accost him ; 
and this appalling remark suggests the whole atmo- 
sphere of the Cambridge of Clatk’s early boyhood. 
‘*J.’s” reminiscences give an admirable picture of the 
old days. Dr. Shipley has arranged his material with 
much skill, and the figures on his canvas are alive. 
‘*J.’s” own letters and diaries light up many pages ; 
while the many-sidedness of the man and his various 
points of contact with his fellows and the world are 
well illustrated by the recollections contributed by 
a number of friends, including many bearers of 
distinguished names. A special chapter is con- 
tributed by Mr. Walter Pollock on ‘‘‘J.’s’ Love 
of the Theatre’’—a subject which the Master of 
Christ’s confesses he is ‘‘totally unable even to 
appreciate.” The whole book gives in most read- 
able pages a series of pictures from different points 
of view of a provoking and fascinating personality. 
Incidentally it is also a contribution of some impor- 
tance to the social history of the University. The 
illustrations are two excellent photographic portraits 
of ‘‘J.,” and plans of the Old Botanic Garden Site 
in 1873 and in 1912. There is a thoroughly good 
index. 


*x* * x 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH : ITS GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
History. By Members of the Hampstead 
Scientific Society. With 3 maps and I1 plates. 
London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 1913. Demy 8vo,, 

pp. 328. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This handsome volume is a companion to the 
excellent book by Mr. Walter Johnson on Wimbledon 
Common, which was noticed in the Antiquary in 
May, 1912. The physical formation of the famous 
Heath as hindering agricultural development as well 
as the-operations of the ubiquitous builder has made 
Hampstead a suburb with exceptional opportunities 
for the study of Nature, under conditions not usually 
found in such close neighbourhood to a big city. 
These opportunities have been turned to good account 
by the members of the Hampstead Scientific Society, 
with results that are embodied in the book before us. 
Much of it is without our scope, but we cannot with- 


hold our quota of admiration for scientific work done 
with such care and thoroughness. Especially full, 
and, we may add, particularly interesting, are the 
chapters which deal with plant life. There are three, 
the first on ‘‘ Vegetation,” by Mr. A. G. Tansley ; 
the second on “ Trees and Shrubs,’’ by Mr. H. B. 
Watt ; and the third on “ Flowering Plants,” by Mr. 
W. A. Whitton. In most London suburbs there are 
students who are careful observers of the plant and 
other life around them, and they, we are sure, will be 
glad to have this and the Wimbledon volume by them 
for the purposes of comparison and record, and, we 
may add, encouragement « for the wealth and variety 
of life here described and recorded is extraordinary, 
and should stimulate observation on the part of 
students living in less favoured localities. The other 
chapters are ‘‘ Topography,” by Messrs. H. R. May- 
nard and C. J. B. Findon; ‘‘ Geology,” by Mr. F. W. 
Rudler—one of the best and most thorough studies 
in the book; ‘‘Climate,” by Mr. E. L. Hawke; 
‘* Bird Life,” by Mr. H. Goodchild; ‘‘ Insect Life,” 
by Dr. F. O’Brien Ellison ; ‘*‘ Mammals, Fishes and 
Reptiles,” and ‘‘ Molluscs,” by Mr. Hugh Findon ; 
and ‘‘ Pond Life,’’ by Mr. James Burton. There isa 
selected bibliography, which should be very useful to 
students, and the index is satisfactory. Maps and 
illustrations are all good and helpful. We shall hope 
to see this fine book and its sister volume on Wimb/e- 
don Common followed by equally full and careful 
studies of the geology and natural history of other 
suburban districts. 
x * * 


We have received two pamphlets by Mr. Arthur 
Betts—Nos. II. and IIf. of ‘‘ Coronation Studies ” 
—published by the author at 50, Bedford Row, W.C, 
(price Is. net. each). Both deal with ‘‘The Great 
Gold Spurs ”—the service of bearing which “is one of 
the few ancient rights in connection with the [Corona- 
tion] ceremony which the King has been pleased to re- 
cognize.” In No. II. Mr. Betts describes, historically, 
‘*The Service and the Ceremony,” and in No. III. 
discusses ‘‘ The Descent of the Customary Right,” in 
which he seeks to show that this right at Coronations 
‘thas existed since the time of Richard I., and that 
it has always been performed by those of ‘ Marshal’ 
blood, except where higher services were performed by 
that family, or for reasons stated hereafter.’’ Both 
essays, which are reprinted from the /uridical 
Review, will be welcomed by historical students 
interested in the intricacies of Coronation services. 
*x* * x 

Messrs. Hugh Rees, Ltd., 5, Regent Street, S.W., 
publish a booklet of ror pages, entitled Wanted: A 
Ministry of Fine Arts, by Wynford Dewhurst 
(price Is. net.), in which the author advocates the 
formation at Westminster of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
There is very much to be said for such a proposal, 
which, we think, would receive the general support 
of most antiquaries; but we fear it will be a long time 
before our politicians, absorbed in party conflicts, will 
give practical consideration to a plan which would 
be an immense improvement on our present scattered 
and haphazard and altogether inadequate system. 
Meanwhile this booklet will do useful service in 
calling attention to a matter which is of more im- 
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portance than some subjects which the newspapers 
are continually thrusting upon us. 


*x x 
We have received No. I. of Mannin, a new journal 
to be published by the Manx Language Society 
twice in the year, ‘‘in the spring on Laa Boaldyn, 
and in the autumn on Laa Houney.” It is intended 
to appeal to all who are interested in any way in 
Manx national subjects, whether ancient or modern, 
scientific or popular. Articles will appear on subjects 
of Celtic interest—Language, Folklore, Archzology, 
Legend, History, Biography, Topography, Natural 
History, Music, Art, Poetry, etc. ‘‘ The supreme 
object,” we are told, ‘‘is to stimulate Manx National 
sentiment, and to encourage the study of Manx history 
and affairs, and to generally forward the National 
movement.” The Manx folk have good reason to 
be proud of their small country, and—though they 
should not split their infinitives—‘‘to generally 
forward” anything, their well-wishers on this side 
the estranging sea, who are legion, will gladly 
welcome this well-produced periodical. The con- 
tents of No. I. are of much and varied interest. 
The contributors include the Bishop of Ripon, Lord 
Raglan (the Lieutenant-Governor), Mr. P. M. C. 
Kermode, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Professor E. C. 
Quiggin, Mr. W. Cubbon, and other writers of 
repute. Among the subjects are the late John M. 
Nicholson, a well-known Manx artist (of whom a 
portrait is given as frontispiece), Short Stories from 
Manx History, Coal and Salt in the Isle of Mann, 
Literary Manx and the Language of the Carvals, 
and a story of The Smuggler. We gladly welcome 
this new venture, and wish it a successful career. 
There is ample room for such a periodical, which 
should collect and preserve much which might other- 
wise be scattered and lost. 
* x * 

In the Scottish Historical Review, July, the principal 
contents are—‘‘Some Seventeenth-Century Diaries 
and Memoirs,” by C. H. Firth; ‘* Four Repre- 
sentative Documents of Scottish History,” by Pro- 
fessor Hume Brown ; ‘‘ A Sixteenth-Century Rental 
of Haddington,” by C. C. Harvey; and ‘‘ The 
Origin of the Conventioa of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland,” by Theodora Keith. The Pedigree 
Register, June (227, Strand), begins a new volume, 
the seventh year of publication. It contains the 
usual matter of interest to genealogists. The families 
of Harrison, Stocker, Berthon, Harford, Wilmer, are 
among those of which pedigrees or other particulars 
are given. The Architectural Review, July, has 
abundance of fine illustrations of Brooks’s Club, 
Marble Hill, Twickenham, Paris Bridges, etc. In 
the Essex Review, July, Dr. A. Clark has an illus- 
trated paper on “Frinton, 1849-89”; and among 
other articles of interest are ‘‘A Batch of Old 
Papers,” by the Rev. E. Gepp; ‘‘ Stansted Hall,” 
and “Ancient Braintree.” We have also received 
Rivista d [talia, June. 





Correspondence. 
ae 
SIR HENRY WOODRINGTON. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
CAN anybody give me any information regarding Sir 
Henry Woodrington of Woodrington, Northumber- 
land, who seems to have been a considerable personal 
friend of Queen Elizabeth, and who was granted by 
her considerable lands in Wiltshire? Mostly the 
lands of the ‘‘ late Monastery of Dertford,” Kent. 
JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 
Hatch House, 
Tisbury, Wilts, 
June 30, 1913. 





‘““RUINED RUINS.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The mention of the imitation Menhir in Hyde 
Park (p. 257, col. 1, July Amtiguary) reminds me 
of a little story. Several years ago I was walking 
past the spot with an American man who, with the 
insatiable curiosity of his kind, demanded the why 
and wherefore of the stone. I had not the slightest 
idea why the stone was there, and said so. My 
companion was very scornful that I, a Londoner, 
should be so ignorant, and sought for a Park official. 
There was one standing about, and to him the ques- 
tion was propounded. ‘‘ What is that stone, and why 
is it there?” The keeper, an old soldier in every 
sense of the word, replied gravely and respectfully : 
** That, sir, is a bit of the original rock struck by 
Moses on a celebrated occasion.” And then sauntered 
away. 
G, F. Bacon. 
37, Glazbury Road, 

West Kensington, W.., 
June 26, 1913. 





KENNEDY FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Can any of your readers give information about the 
following ?— 

I. The family of Kennedy of Girvan Mains. 

2. Archibald Kennedy, died 1716. 

3. A mother and three sons, Claude, Gilbert, and 
Hugh, believed to have come from Scotland about 
1716, and settled in the Midlands, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield or Birmingham. 

M 





ErRATA.—In July Antiguary, p. 252, col. 1, foot- 
note t, for ‘‘vol.” read ‘‘plate”; p. 271, col. 1, 
par. 3, line 3, for “ Cucus” read “ Circus,’’ 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shail be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would he well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Eattor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment, 








